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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the postoflice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
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The courts have decided that refusing to take 


newspapers and periodicals from the postoflice, or re- | 


moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 





' SHADOWS. 


The fire burns low on the hearth to-night, 
And over against the wall, 

So dimly seen by the fading light, 
The wavering shadows fall; 

But there are shadows I cannot see, 

And they have fallen, oh heart! on thee. 


Three little faces from out the glooom— 
A boy and two baby girls— 


Look down from their places across the roo:n; | 


Sweet Bessie, with sunny curls, 
And the sad, grave face of little True, 
And brown-baired Anna between the two. 
Quietly ranged in the same array 
We laid them so long ago. 
The breath of spring, and the summer's day, 
The frost and the winter’s snow, 
Have come and gone through the weary years 
Since we laid them down, in the midst of tears. 


They sleep in Woodland, whose green hillsides 
Look down on the distant bay, 

And only a narrow vale divides 
From grandma over the way— 

The dear, dead grandma they never knew— 

And cousin Frarik, sleeping near her too. 

test, little darlings! we only wait 
For the clasp of the Shepherd’s hand, 

Who hath led our lambs through the pearly 

gate 

Away to the pleasant land; 

And, by and by, we will learn the song, 

Our little dariings have sung so long. 

Ah! the fire burns low on the hearth to-night. 
And over against the wall 

So dimly seen by the fading light, 
The wavering shadows fall; 

But there are shadows I cannot see, 

And they have fallen, oh heart! on thee. 


A. 0. G. 
KirKWoop, Mo., February, 1872. 


tied — 


PUSSY CAT. 


Pretty little Toby, 
Lying in the sun! 

Well he knows which easy chair 
Is the softest one. 


Weil he knows the window 
Warmest and most bright, 

Where he lies in lazy, 
Satisfied delight! 

Lying warm and cosy, 
On this sunny day, 

What cares he for Washington, 
Or the U.S. A.? 

Little does he know or care 
Why the cannons fire, 

Happy there, in easy-chair, 
Nothing to desire. 


Boston, Feb. 22, 1872. 


—_ - 


THE EAGLE. 


He clasps the crag with hooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
Then like a thunderbolt he falls. 

— Tennyson. 


| PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


| Ihave just received a circular from two la- 
| dies, no doubt deserving, who propose to 
open a private day-school for girls, in a large 
| city. A number of well-known gentlemen 
and ladies endorse the plan. The price is to 
vary from $150 to $300 annually, according to 
age. The list of studies is as follows. The 
English language and literature, and English 
history. French, German, Latin. music and 
drawing. The following two other depart- 
ments are so peculiarly stated that I will quote 
verbatim. 

“Natural Sciences.— Chemistry in its 
relations to daily life, as well as those impor- 
tant elements of other natural sciences which 
every well-educated person ought to know, 
will be studied in the school. 

Book-Keeping.—A_ simple form of book- 
keeping, suitable for the care of household ac- 
counts and personal expenses, will be taught. 

And this is all that is offered. That shrewd 
| man who, when asked what was the fit edu- 


. . . | 
cation for an American girl, answered, “That 
which prepares her to visit Europe,” would | 


| find his ideal here fulfilled. No, not quite ful- 
| filled, for she will know nothing of any branch 
| of history except the English. 

| As for any real training of the mind, any 


| studies which prepare a girl to think steadily | 


| 
| and clearly, to observe accurately, to follow a 
| train of reasoning, to make her thoughts and 


| opinions coherent and her statements good— 


| there is not a trace of all this in this pro- 
| gramme. Mathematics, Logic, Metaphysics, 
| Political Economy, History (except English), 
| Natural History, Physical Science, (except 
those vague “elements which every well-edu- 


of a woman. 
This is the kind of education that is offered 
toa girl in the aforesaid city for $300 per an- 
| hum. Let us now see what kind of educa- 
tion she can get there for nothing. 


In the city which contains the school-house 


| 

| . . 

| no such thing as a brain upon the shoulders 
| 


| of these ladies there is a ‘‘Girls’ High and | 


| Normal School,” the Normal Department be- 
| ing now virtually separate, and entirely de- 
tachel. In this school the average whole 
number of pupils is 488, and the average daily 
attendance 484, At the end of the last year 


” 


regular and “training” or Normal course. 

| Not one of these paid acent for instruction. 
Now for the studies. They are taught in 

this school every item enumerated in the oth- 


man (elective), the Latin (elective), the Mu- 
sic and the Drawing. They are taught Chem- 
istry in something more than its “relations to 


also taught, during the three or four years’ 
course of the school, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, and the elements of astronomy. 
| They are taught something of botany, mine- 
| ralogy, zoology and physiology. They are 
taught something of the history of the world 
besides England, and they study the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. If they were only 
taught the rudiments of Greek, they would be 
taught everything, in my judgment, that the 
schooling of girls before entering college 
should comprise, and indeed more. Add to 
this that their physical training receives spe- 
cial attention ; and that the school has recently 
been removed into the finest school-building in 
America, lately finished for its use. 

But you say, “‘Your argument defeats itself. 
They teach too much. Better a few things 


well learned than a smattering of many.” | 


Here you beg the question. The standard of 
this public school, in every branch, we can 


| learn precisely. The last report of the School | 
| Committee contains the examination papers | 
in almost every one of these departments; the | 


| number examined in each; and the average 
| per cent. of correct answers—varying in dif- 


| ferent studies from 74 to 92 per cent. We | 


have then exact knowledge on these points. 


| On the other hand, what the standard of | 


thoroughness in this new private school may 
be, we cannot tell; probably as good as in 


High School would altogether surpass the schol- 
ars of the private school, even on the branches 
they have studiedin common. 


French. 


strong, because all else is usually sacrificed to 
it. Even here I think it very probable that 
the public school pupils would be better train- 
ed in the grammar and literature of the lan- 
guage, and only fail in colloquial readiness. 
The whole comparison of these two school- 
programmes confirms an opinion I expressed 





cated person ought to know”—whatever that | 
| means)—all these are as utterly omitted from | 
the plan of this new school, as if God had put | 


74 young ladies received the diploma of gradu- | 
ation in the regular course, and in both the | 


er circular; the English, the French, the Ger- 


daily life,” and real book-keeping. They are | 


others of its kind. But unless it is superior | 
to any private school fur girls I ever knew, it 
is my private opinion, after seeing these ex- | 
amination papers, that the grdduates of this | 


The only pro- | 
bable exception to this would be colloquial | 
This is usually the strong point | 
of private “English and French’’ schools— | 





| long ago: that the rel intellectual training of 
| American girls is usally in inverse ratio to 
the amount spent on heir education. By the 
| constant competitionof the public schools, 
{ and the rigor of thecollegiate examination, 
| our private schools f¢ boys are kept nearer 
| the level of the pubic schools. With girls 
there is no such stimilus, and the inferiority 
bes the private schoo} seems hopeless. Th? 
| trouble lies in the Inmes. What are called 
| the “favored classes” lo not seek to train the 
| minds of their girls, ut their manners; and 
| the girls whose mitls are trained proceed 

from the middle classof society. This is the 
| plain truth. It may ie that this is the work- 
ing of a natural law, to bring new families 
successively to the to}, through the better ed- 
| ucation of their daugiters, and so to promote 
_ that alternation of seial positions which is 
| the life of Republica: society. It is brains 
| that distribute and redistribute power, in 
| each successive generition. T. W. H. 


=> 
| 


LE(TER FIOM MAINE. 
Aveusta, March 1, 1872. 

| Eprrors WoMAN’s JouURNAL:—I have nev- 
| er seen a letter in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
| written from Augusta, the capital of Maine, 
) and as some things 1ave transpired lately, 
| which might interest your readers, I take the 
| liberty of writing a few lines. 

Wednesday evening, the bill for Woman 
Suffrage was defeated in the House, forty-one 
in favor to fifty-two aainst. In the Senate 
the vote was fifteen infavor to eight against. 
I think the smallness of the vote was owing to 
| the indifference of some of the members and 
the determination of a few to kill the bill. 
Some politicians are afraid of this innovation 
just now—are afraid that the Republican party 
would be more disruptured than it already is. 

Day after day, when the session was draw- 
ing to a close, women went to the State House 
expecting to hear the question debated. 
Wednesday every available place was filled 
| with intelligent and educated women. The 
day was spent, if I should say how, my criti- 
cism might be too severe. Gentlemen from 
| Thomaston, Biddeford, Burlington and Waldo- 
| borough had the floor most of the time during 

the afternoon. 

In the evening, when those same women 
| and some of the members of the Legislature 
were attending a concert given by Barnabee, 
Arbuckle and others, the bill was taken up aud 
voted upon, without any discussion whatever. 
| Now, I submit to any fair-minded person if this 
was right. Ihave listened to discussions upon 
that floor this winter for which I should have 
hung my head in shame if they had been con- 
| ducted by women. The whole country from 
Maine to California calls loudly for better leg- 
islation—for morality in politics, 

A member of the House said to me yester- 
day, that he thought that some of the members 
| from the rural districts were not sufficiently 
enlightened upon the question of Woman Suf- 
frage, and the bill ought to have been thorough- 
ly discussed. Yes, and perhaps treated by its 
friends as I saw the member from Calais act 
while a vote was being taken; standing in his 
seat with his hand stretched toward the rear 
of the House, where it is generally supposed 
that members sit who are a little obtuse in the 
matter of voting for pet schemes of politicians, 
“Yes is the way to vote gentlemen! Yes! Yes!” 

When women have such politicians for cham- 
| pions equal suffrage is secured. But do we 
want such men? The member from Calais 
voted against woman’s right of suffrage. He 
is said to be an ambitious aspirant in the Fifth 
| Congressional District. See to it, women of 
the Fifth District, that you do not have him as 
an opponent of equal rights in Congress. 
There is a throne behind a throne. Let wo- 
man be regal in the background where she 
must stand for the present, in Maine. 

But I am happy and proud to state that 
some very high-minded men, and some of the 
| best legislators in the House did vote for the 
bill. .Viz., Brown of Bangor, Judge Titeomb 
| of Augusta, Gen. Perry of Oxford, Porter of 
| Burlington, Labroke of Foxcroft and many 
| others. In the Senate, the President and 
| fourteen other Senators, the real head and 
heart, bone and marrow of the Senate, (eight 
Senators were absent when the vote was taken }. 
The women of Maine are waking to their po- 
litical rights, and the best men of the State see 
the importance of those rights for self-protec- 
tion, development and service. The signs of 
the times are good. I can see great encour- 
agement in the prospect. The watchman of 
the night discerns the morning light in the 
broad Eastern horizon. 
| Our State is large in territory but sparse in 
| population, with as yet only few railroads, but 
| I think we take rank with any State in the 


| Union in intelligence, in hospitality, and in re- 


forms for the improvement of the human race. 
| Iam proud to say that our people and our leg- 
islaters are not far behind your own State in 


this great reform, though there has never been 
a Woman Suffrage Couvention held in the 
capital of, the State nor any other place, that 
I know of east of Portland, and I am not sure 
that a regular convention was ever held there. 
Before concluding, let me enter my protest 
against your Gov. Washburn’s proposition to 
“permit,” (permit !) women to vote on the ques- 
tion of the sale of ale and beer, which was re- 
ceived with so much favor by your paper. I 
have given it some thought, and I pronounce 
jt mere quibbling—a blinking of the whole 
matter; and I accuse your Governor of tam- 
pering with the rights of citizens. I go fur- 
ther ; I impeach his action in the name of every 
high-minded and refined woman in Massachu- 
setts. 

I don’t believe that our Governor (Perham), 
though as pronounced upon temperance as 
any man in New England, would insult the 
women of Maine by such a proposition. 

I know the feeling in Augusta between tem- 
perance and anti-temperance men, and I 
think this city will stand asa fair average of 
all communities, and I ask what woman of 
refinement would waut to subject herself to 
the sneers, gibes and insults of the rough and 
unprincipled portion of the population of any 
city? No! No! Donot make woman a parti- 
san until she is in all respects a voter. Let 
her have an equal chance to vote on a/l issues 
or else let her remain defrauded of her inal- 
ienable right. 

We must not fret or be too impatient at 
the weakness of men or the weakness of wo- 
men, only let us not abate one iota of our 
earnestness until every woman in the land has 
equal suffrage with man. 

PATIENCE COMMONSENSE. 
-_——-— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We have received from Hon. D. H. Cham- 
berlain, Attorney General of South Carolina, a 
statement of recent proceedings in the Legis- 
lature as follows :— 

On the 23d ult.,in the State Senate, Mr. 
Whittemore presented the Memorial of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, pray- 
ing the passage of a law abolishing all politi- 
cal distinctions on account of sex. 

On motion of Mr. Swails, the Memorial was 
ordered to be printed, and copies laid on the 
desks of Seuators. 

Mr. Whittemore introduced the following: 

Resolved, by the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring, That a Special Joint 
Committee, consisting of five on the part of 
the Senate, : 1d on the part of the 
House, be appointed, to whom shall be referr- 
ed the Memorial from the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, w.th instructions to re- 
port thereon at the present session. 

On motion of Mr. Whi temore, the Rule 
was suspended, and the resolution considered 
immediately. 

The quest.on was taken on agreeing to the 
resolution, and decided in che affirmative. 

Ordered, That it be sent to the Ho: se of 
Representatives for concurrence, 

Accordingly, A. J. Ransier, President of the 
Senate, transmitted to the House of Represen- 
tatives a concurrent resolution to appoint a 
Special Joint Comittee on the Memorial of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association. 

’ On motion of Mr. Byas, the resolution was 
concurred in, and ordered to be returned to 
the Senate. 

On the 28th ult.,in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the following message from the 
Senate was received :— 

IN THE SENATE, CoLumMBIA, 8. C., Feb. 
27, 1872. 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of 

Representatives:— 

The Senate respectfully informs your hon- 
orable body that Messrs. Whittemore, McIn- 
tire, Maxwell, Holcombe and Nash, have been 
appointed a Committee, on the part of the 
Senate, to meet a Committee, on the part of 
your House, on the Memorial of Woman Suf- 
frage Aszociation, 

Very Respectfully, 
A. J. RANSIER, 
President of the Senate. 

The Speaker announced as Committee on 
the part of the House, Messrs. C. D. Hayne» 
Whipper, Hunter, Crittenden, Byas, Frost and 
Yocom, to meet the Committee of ihe Senate 
to consider the memorial of the American 


Woman Suffrage Asscciation. 





(Signed) 


—<—— 


WOMEN IN OFFICE. 


There are four hundred women employed 
in the Treasury Department. There are near- 


Patent Office, Census Bureau, &c. They do the 
light work which must be done, the counting 
of notes, the copying, the folding, &c., and it 
is found that they can do this style of work 
fully as well as male clerks. They are young 
and middle-aged, married and single—some of 
them as handsome as any who grace the card 
receptions of the English Ministers, and others 
as plain-looking as any whocan be found at 
such fashionable gatherings. In the matter of 
salaries, they are not on the same footing with 
the male clerks. That they should be paid the 
same salary for doing the same work is a truism 





which few have the hardihood to deny in the 


abstract. But so long as there are more than 
enough applicants to fill every position at the 
present rates, we shall have to wait for the 
ballot in the hands of woman, to bring about 
a change. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Laura Marsh has become city editor of 
the Sheboygan (Wisconsin) Herald. 


Miss Phoebe W. Cousins, of St. Louis, lectur- 
ed at the court-house in Desmoines, Iowa, 
Thursday evening, February 29th. 


Mrs. Mary Miller, of Mount Airy, who rode 
from Exeter to Pottstown on horseback, to at- 
tend the funeral observances of George Wash- 
ington in that borough, the 12th of January, 
1800, is still living at Mount Airy, Berks coun- 
ty, Pa., aged 92, but looks, acts and talks like 
a& young woman of 60. 

Women holding property in their own right 
have the privilege, in Kentucky, of voting on 
questions of special taxation, and widows who 
are taxed for school purposes have the power 
of voting for school directors. They may vote 
either in person or by proxy, and they usual- 
ly prefer the latter course. 


One of the briefest of theological love-stories 
is related of Robert Hall. He made up his 
mind that he would marry his servant. So he 
went into the kitchen and said: “Betty, do 
you love the Lord?” “Yes sir,” replied Betty. 
“Betty, do you love me?” he next asked. ‘I 
hope so, master,’ she answered; and they 
were happily married. 

The third annual report of the North End’ 
dispensary for women and children has been 
printed. The number of patients treated dur- 
ingthe year was 407,and 1550 prescriptions 
have been put up. The report shows that this 
worthy work of missionary enterprise is ip 
good hands, and is doing excellent service 
among the destitute women and children of 
Boston. 


In the last will of the deceased Baron Koe- 
nigswarter, his grand-daughter, Miss Pfeiffer, 
only receives four million gulden. The reason 
for such a small legacy is given; the testator, 
to preserve the splendor of his house, did not 
wish to split up the bulk of his wealth. In or 
der to prevent a squandering of the money, 
Miss Pfeiffer will be satisfied with only four 
millions. ‘ 


“We bave in this office,” says the Napa 
California Register of the 11 inst., “a young 
lady compositor, 16 years of age, who has been 
at the case only about six weeks, and now sets 
one and a half columns of brevier per day, 
from either reprint or manuscript copy, be- 
sides assisting largely in household duties, 
making endless yards of ‘tattin,’ keepiug up 
her piano practice,ete. Ifany brainless spoon- 
ey brags about the superiority of his sex, give 
him this fact as an antidote for his silly con~ 
ceit.” 


Mrs. Jane O. DeForest of Norwalk, Ohio, 
whose article entitled “The Head of the Fam- 
ily,’ appears in the WomMAN’s JouRNAL this 
week, is lecturing with great acceptance in 
Ohio. She is ayoung lady of education and 
refinement and a graduate of Oberlin College. 





ly as many more employed in the Interior, | 


Her subject is, “The Morning Dawns.” The 
| Western newspapers speak of the lecture in 
high terms. The Tiffin Tribune says :— 


| For strength of argument, purity of senti- 

ment and beauty of expression, we have never 
| heard it excelled. We predict for Miss DeFor- 
est a bright future. With education and ener- 
sy, she must succecd, 


The lecture last Tuesday week, entitled 
“Women’s Labor,’ by Miss Strickland, furnish- 
ed the citizens of Bernardston an entertain- 
ment of rare quality. It possessed a merit 
worthy the praise of the most intelligent audi- 
ence, and also a vital interest, from the fact 
that the speaker proves from experience “what 
a woman can do.’ A correspondent writes :— 


We cannot but think that many a woman 
present was incited to renewed endeavor and 
a loftier purpose by the stirring, eloquent 
words which fell from the lips of the speaker, 
and we predict for her a wide-spread influence 
and growing celebrity, which shall testify to 
her and her friends that her work for human- 
ity is notin vain. . 





It is the custom with Prussian princes to 
learn a handicraft, and a short time ago, the 
| second son of the crown prince, Prince Henry, 
| took his first lessons in the bookbinding trade 
in the presence of his parents. Every girl as 
well as every boy ought to learn a handicraft, 
and for the same reason. Nothing so strength- 
ens character as a sense of pecuniary indepen- 
dence. When women can earn their own sup- 
port, they will no longer marry for a home, but 
for love. , In case any misfortune deprives the 
wife of her husband, she will be able to rear 
her children instead of consigning them to the 
tender mercies of strangers. Let the young 
women of America follow the example of the- 
Prussian princes and learn a trade. 
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WOMAN, WAGES AND CRIME. 


DEAR JoURN AL :—While reading the Jour- 
NAL of January 27th, my eyes fell upon that 
clause from the New York Tribune written by 
Mr. ©. Brace, in which he says, “Let us have 
done with this nonsense about poverty driving 
girls to a life of shame, &c.”” Now I could cite 
many instances from my personal observation 
where I have known girls who never would 
have fallen had they had sufficient wages to 
board and decently clothe them. The delight- 
ful situations he refers to are not so easily 
found. When an intelligent girl places herself 
in one of these aristocratic families what is her 
position? She at once becomes a menial. A 
servant cannot sit at table, ride or walk with 
those she toils for, is usually addressed in tones 
of authority; the “comfortable rooms” mean 
an “‘attic parlor’ on the back side of the house ; 
and as to the “high wages,”’ I know of but few 
girls thus employed who receive over fifty or 
sixty cents per day besides board. Would the 
gentleman regard these as “high wages” for 
himself to receive for toiling hard from early 
morn till late in the evening, with every feel- 
ing of nobility crushed; for a home without 
one homelike feeling ? 

These worthy women who labor for their 
daily bread, have long enlisted my heartfelt 
sympathy, and the enquiry always arises, what 
can be done to institute a brighter, fairer pros- 
pect for them? Enterprising, influential wo- 
men of to-day as well as many noble minded 
men, are ready to solve the great problem and 
“set the captive free.” The darkness, the op- 
pression of the “‘middle ages” has passed away ; 
the fetters, the injustice of the more enlight- 
ened nineteenth century must also pass into 
oblivion. That servitude which girls, wives, 
mothers of the past generation quietly yielded 
to, the coming shall never be allowed to suffer. 
Not that we would make wives, mothers, sisters, 
daughters less loveable, less fitted to adorn and 


ing to patronize the shop. 


warm cloak and hood ?”’ 


fined at the waist by the omnipresent sash, 
wasn’t half long enough, and the bit of a hat 


a little frizzled head allowed the wind to go 
piercing through the ears in a manner to 
make me cringe. 

Now, wouldn't any one suppose that these 
children would have rightly appreciated the 
difference of their attire and that of my two- 
year old ? 

“Not a bit of it; while I was making my 
purchase such remarks as these met my ear: 
“What a looking hood!” 

“What a cloak!” 

‘‘My mother wouldn’t let me wear such a 
cloak |” 

(Here I wanted to make a remark uncom- 
plimentary to the mother, but I refrained.) 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

“What has she got on—gaiters? Why no- 
body wears them but babies!’’ 

I turned around and surveyed the group; a 





brighten the home, whether a palace or an 
humble cot. Not that we would enlist them | 
in armies, or dress them in the habilaments | 
of man, but let them assume duties that are | 
right, just, proper. Let them have the true | 
position which education, aptitude, the laws of | 
‘God and their own intelligence give them. 
To return to my first suggestion, let me re- 
late the experience of one unhappy creature 
driven upon the shoals of desolation in early 
life; and thousands of fallen sisters by the 
wayside, could their voices be heard to-day, | 
would tell almost the same doleful tale. 
A beautiful girl I once knew, was employed 


as a clerk in a store in Albany, N. Y. She | 


shivering crowd of blue-skinned babies them- 
selves, all huddled around the stove, and 
thought with a sigh how that terrible scourge 
of a woman's life, fashion, was beginning to 
envelop these little ones. Talk of small-pox 


more of balf-clad little children, who came 
ranning across the street to see who were go- 


My heart was full of pity as I surveyed 
them, and thought how fortunate was my lit- 
tle one to be able to have everything comfort- 
able; but to my surprise they didn’t think so. 

“What!’ you say, “‘would they rather be 
in rags that cold day, than to have a nice 


Oh! bless you, I didn’t say they were rag- 
ged, they were the half-clad children of the 
rich; they livedin that block of houses, and 
each one had a sash, the price of which would 
have warmly clothed them from head to feet. 
But the elegant article in its present form 
couldn’t warm the little bare limbs partially 
covered with cotton stockings, and what guod | tage of mental and physicd inferiority to her 
a piqué dress and white embroidered skirt did 
in such weather, I couldn’t see; the sack or 
jacket or coat, I don’t know which it was, con- 


with its handsome feather perched on top of 


nunciations of the miscrants who draw in- 
vidious comparisons bet wen different branch- 
es of usefullabor. The fore and harmony of 
their voices would drownGilmore’s ‘‘Anvil 
Chorus.” 

A little more knowledgeyn the subject and 
a little less “‘buncombe” wuld set the matter 
right; indeed a child coul understand what 
we need. In thirty years,rogress has made 
rapid strides; but waste ad destruction have 
kept even pace with them. ‘ow what is the re- 
sult? Confusion and disordr. The thrifty am- 
bitious New England motbr was never regu- 
lated nor checked by parens in youth, nor by 
husband in early married lz; in her ambition 
to excel in worldliness sh violated the laws 
of nature, and by so doing ransmitted a heri- 





offspring. On the other had the demand for 
ingenuity, and vigor to useit, is one hundred 
fold greater than it was thrty years ago. To 
perfect and utilize the invations, too numer- 





ous to count and unnecesary to describe, | 


their managers are economits and never waste 
| a quiver or fiber of the prodicing forces, They 
| compete in securing the nost efficient and 
| valuable women, working all in with equal 
skill, down to the lowest sale of inferiority. 
An overseer in a factory zives the girl just 
what she can do and pays ler accordingly ; the 
foreman in a shop is valuate to his employer, 
not because he is an oppress#r, but for his good 
judgment in disposing his forces and accom- 
plishing the most work by gving each girl that 
part for which she is bes adapted. He so 
arranges the work that no me has to wait for 
another. By such excellent system a girl can 
accomplish as much work ia one day in a shop 
as she can in one and a haf days going from 
house to house. For th: lady wastes the 
dressmakers’ time in talking of styles, or hunt- 
ing up material, and thea is surprised that 
it costs more to have her work done at home, 


our glorious cause by quoting Scripture, for 
while you read, “Wives submit yourselves 
to your own husbands,” we als» can repeat, 
“Husbands love your wives,even as Christ 
oved the church and gave himself for it.’’ 
And none can say that such self-denying love 
will ever assume a dictatorship which many 
men would like to justify. 

Given, as we believe, as a guide to the early 
Christians to whom they were addressed, 
these commands and precepts admitted of no 
such interpretation as some would like to sup- 
pose, even when written. The submission of 
a wife to a husband who loves her as Christ 
loved the church, will have no subjection or 
inferiority about it, and the husband will as 
surely not deny her any good gifts, no, not 
even the ballot. “As Christ loved the church 
and gave himself for it.” Is this sublime, yes, 
| heroic type of love, the model for those men 

who withhold the human rights of women, 
lest they lose their authority in the family?” 
“The subordination of woman is_ clearly 
| taught in the Bible,’”’ we once heard a minis- 
ter iterate and reiterate, aud a glance at his 
wife showed that he was given to practicing 
as well as preaching. We are told that wo- 
man first sinned, hence God said, *‘He shall 
rule over thee.’ This is plainly a prophesy 
that such should be the case, rather than a 
command from God, as in the case of Cain 
and Abel, when he says to Cain, ‘And unto 
thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule 
over him.” Those so apt in quoting, “He 
shall rule over thee,” often fail to remember 
that it was also promised, ‘‘that the seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent’s head.” 
’ Hence if she were, for a time, in subordina- 
tion because of first yielding to the tempter, 
now that Christ, the promised seed has 
come to establish his glorious kingdom, this 
bar, under which woman has rested, must 
needs be removed. And siowly, yes slowly 








than in the store. How dees this correspond 





pation that demands so many excelences as 
| “general housework.” Three dollars per week 
| is the average wages. Tth2 girl who is worth | 


or scarlet-fever? why, I would rather see | that would be worth $15.00 in a shop with its 


them come walking hand in hand into the | perfected arrangements, while her walk in the | amenable to the laws as well as the husbands; 
house, for they are only physical ills, than | morning gives her fresh ai and exercise. If they are citizens, and counted part of the peo- 


that my baby girl should fall a victim to the she should be sick or tirel the foreman lets 


other destroyer, for that attacks the moral na- 
ture, dwarfs it, and brings a woman’s mind 
to such a narrow limit that she has no 
thought to give to better things. 

I turned with a sigh to go from the store, 
when a succession of gay laughs met my ear; | 


her stay at home and rest, a privilege which 
the house girl seldom enjoys. 

House work is like a niche into which you can | 
neither put a giant nor a dwarf. Too much 
intelligence will not doin that capacity and 
too little cannot be thought of for a moment. 


toiled early and late day after day; when Sat- the little folks had discovered that I had on a | There is no tolerance for the less gifted sis- 


urday night came she received four paltry dol- | hood which covered my head, and they were 
lars, her board alone was five, the lowest price | °° amazed that they had no words wherewith 


she could find in a respectable location ; where 


was the other dollar, the clothing, the wash- | 


ing to come from? She went to her employ- could raise a laugh, that I was doubly glad 


to express their astonishment. As for me, I 


was so glad thar the poor shivering things | 


er and asked. an advance; entirely satisfied | ‘eat I had worn it. 


with her services, yet unwilling to increase her | 
‘wages, his satanic reply to virtue was:—‘‘Have | 
you not some gentleman friend who can fur- | 


woe :”t~—<“—itst } 


WHY WOMEN AVOID HOUSEWORK. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—Woman is a stranger in | 


nish you with the surplas money you say you her own land—even in this self-made country— | 


need?” “Say you need”! Was that enter- | the United States. Because we are a nation | 


prising merchant an idiot? 
ters, girls far less worthy and intelligent, wore 


robes a quiet thousand could not replace. | i i 
q P corresponds exactly with our desire to assume | wonder that women decline to do housework ? | doubtless hear other ominous croakings from 


With terrible misgivings, yet seeing no other 
‘way, for she was an orphan, cast out alone 
upon the world, she did find a “gentleman 
friend,” or rather a demon dressed in the garb 
ofagentleman. ‘Three short years and con- 
sumption claimed her. When health and 


beauty fled, these friends (?) fled also; and af | formity. 


ter untold suffering she died alone in a garret | 


and was carried to “Potter's field.” The fear-| made man—to-day he is often a nuisance to | Suffrage, that, “Man should be the head of | imposed by some of the teachers in our public 


ful question arises, who shall answer for her society, because of his conceit in what he has | the family.” Not long ago when two bright | schools. I am glad to see this protest. It 


sin? Did space allow I would tell many tale | ,-hieved. Yet even he seemsexcusable when | girls told me that Mr. Blank, a newly-fledged | 


His own daugh- | of natural demagogues and should be intolera- 
ble were it not for an inordinate vanity that 


| a right to rule over somebody else a little low- 

| er down in the scale than ourselves. 

| As daughters of toil by inheritance, nervous | 

| in temperament, frail in body, and unprotect- | 
ed in situation, working women are, of course, | 

| the most hapless victims of this national de- | 


One of its phases is perceptable in a self- 


ters, no matter how unkindly fortune has 
treated them. The mistress sits smiling be- | 
hind the coffee-urn and silver-set. I mean the | 
one who says “I have all the rights I want,” | 
simply because she is surrounded by a home 

guard, and that by the merest accident in the | 
world. She has never known what it was to | 
take care of herself a single week by her own | 
exertion, and how can she understand what it 
is to be poor in nature’s and worldly gifts. A 
shop on the contrary is iike a father’s house, 
there is room for all. The women work by 
the piece, and receive from $2.00 to $20.00 per 


| 
| 


with the kitchen system? There is no occu- 


bat surely, she is being redeemed from the 
thraldom of ages. 

But should we grant all that these zealous 
opposers claim in regard to the “head of the 
family’? what argument after all would it be 
against Woman Suffrage? The wives are 


ple, and as such should have an equal voice 
with men under a government which claims 
to be “of and for the people.” 

Man being the “head of the family,’’ seems 
a very queer objection to the thousands of wo- 
men who live and die as “single sisters’’, 

Do these abstruse logicians know where 
their premises are leading them? If the bal- 
lot is to be denied a woman because her hus- 
band is to be her “head’’ and do all the voting, 
the conclusion follows that all single women 
who have attained their majority, should be 
allowed to vote, only losing the privilege if they 
venture to marry. A fine premium truly for 
celibacy, quite an addition to those we al- 
ready have; yet many who offer it presume 
to say that an equality of the sexes would les- 
sen the number of marriages. 

A little candid commonsense is all that is 
necessary to show the utter absurdity of this 
objection, yet as “A man convinced against 


week, according to their ability. Can you | his will is of the same opinion still,’’ we shall 


| “Put yourself in their place.” | 
’ 


JENNIE COLLINS. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
| 


It is rather amusing to hear young men 


these embryo “heads of families. 


JANE O. DEFOREST. 
NORWALK, O. 


"REFORM IN SPELLING. 


Epirors JOURNAL :—I notice in last week’s 


| who are stillin a state of single blessedness, 


‘ abe , | JOURNAL a protest from Washington against 
give as a principal reason against Woman | the excessive tasks in spelling most inhumanly 


just as sad; and who can deny the fact that | we consider the mania that has seized so | graduate of twenty-two, gave this as a signifi- | 


poverty drives a great many females to ruin? 
Shall we remain longer silent and inactive 
and allow this flood of precious souls to sweep 


rapidly on to the vortex of eternal misery | 


when a few more dollars added to their weekly 
wages would save them to society, loved, hon- 
ored and respected ? C. J. C. 


4A WALE TO THE TRIMMING SHOP. 


BY MRS. J. T. GUBNEY. 


I looked the bag over carefully; no, there | 
wasn’t a bit of braid large enough to bind | 
that vest, so to the trimming shop I resolved 
to go. Is was snowing quite fast, so little | 
“two year old” and I bundied up warmly, and | 


I thought as she tripped along, laughing and 


jumping, that she was the dearest little old- | 
fashioned body that I know. She had thick | 
boots and long woolen hose, while grandma- | 
«nit gaiters, (we all know the difference be- | 


tween them and the store articles,) fastened 


to little woolen trowsers, covered her limbs; | 


flannel underclothes and dress; a bright 
plaid cloak, wadded and plaited waist, with 
full cape; a gay colored hood whose fancy 
tassels danced merrily each time she tossed 
that busy little head, and red worsted mittens 
completed a eostume that I thought just 
about correct fur a wiatry day, and we formed 
@ mutual! admiration society,as we chatted 
in childish dialect. When,lo! we had reach- 
ed the shop. 

Now, just opposite, is a long block of hand- 
some brick houses, snd, playing upon the 
steps. oron the walk in front, were a score or 


many, to place women where their would-be | 
| rulers think they ought to be. | 
| “Why don’t they do housework?” has be- | 
come a cant that passes from lip to lip, “‘like | 
the last joke.” The petty lawyer, says it; | 
the doctor without practice repeats it; the | 
| minister who prays, Sunday after Sunday, for | 
his necessities, is sure to wake up his congre- | 
| gation when he teils them that he will give his | 
| opinion regarding “woman’s work.” The | 
newspaper scribbiers sharpen their pencils and 
indulge in scurrilous abuse of the women who | 
are guilty of doing anything but housework. 
Notwithstanding the injustice of this, not one | 
word, to my knowledge, has been said or writ- | 
ten in defence of working women. There is 
good reason for this. Women have no hands | 
to drop a ballot, and politics makes cowards or 
champions of usall. To prove this, let us im- | 
agine for a moment the same interference with 
man’semploymeut. The individual would be | 
a marvel of courage who would dare to assert | 
that salesmen who measure fabrics behind a | 
| counter should perform the drudgery of a farm, 
| @ tannery, or a brickyard. It certainly would | 
| make a sensation if some of this kiwhen logic 
| should be transferred to the sterner sex. For 
instance. It is just as respectable to drive a 
| city swill-cart with a carpet apron on, breath- 
ing the pure open air, and taking the good 
healthy exercise that is guaranteed in that 
and similar occupations, with $2.50 per day 
| for doing that work, as it is to be shut up in a 
house and, iv many places, receiving very scan- 
ty wages. If the controversy should take such 
a turn politicians would rend the air with de- 


| 








cant objection, we suggested that they ask | 
him, whose voting would seriously interfere | 
with his headship. 

Indeed were it not sad, as showing the in- | 
nate idea of their own superiority as compar- 
ed with women, such an objection would be | 
supremely ridiculous. The head of the fami- 
ly forsooth! when all teachings of common- | 
sense plainly show that in true marriages | 
there should be no attempts at headship by 
either party, but rather a sincere and loving 
equality, “a twain made one flesh” without | 
the promise that “the one’’ should be the hus- 
band. Because the father attends to the out- | 
side affairs of the household does that prove 
that he should hold in subjection the mother, 
whose duties are far more difficult and impor- 
tant? “But the Bible, don’t forget its teach- | 
ings.’’ Most assuredly not, for should man- | 
kind receive at once its ‘‘spirit of truth,’’ | 
hours would scarcely elapse before we were | 
made free and equal. We know that you roll | 
as a sweet morsel under your tongue, your 
interpretation of “Likewise ye wives be in sub- 
jection to your own husbands.” The young 
graduate, so fearful lest “the head of the fam- 
ily” lose his dignity and authority, chose to 
read this Seripture in his morning lesson at 
school, afver hearing a lecture on Woman Suf- 
frage. It seems to fail in its subduing impres- 
sion on the large girls, however, for no doubt 
their quick eyes glancing down the page read 
farther, “Likewise ye husbands, give honor 
unto the wives as the weaker vessels, and 
heirs together of the grace of life.” So, good 
friends of the opposition, think uot w hinder 





) ensues, 


| of writing and spelling. Phonography should 


opens up a subject upon which I have long 
wished to write and speak. 

I am glad that notice is called to spelling as 
taught by our common orthography, also to 
the barbarity practiced by some ambitious 
teachers, and to the ‘‘child’s martyrdom”’ that 


I am myself a phonographic teacher, not 
merely with a view of educating reporters for 
the court-house, the lawyer’s-office or the 
newspaper, but in order to pave the way for a 
reform out of which shall grow a new method 


be taught as a regular branch of study in our 
schools and colleges—our children should learn 
to read and spell in the natural way. 

The elementary sounds of a language should 
constitute our orthugraphy, and words should 
represent the simple elements composing them. 
Let a child spell a word as itis pronounced. 
This would be simply to analyze the word into 
its elementary parts. How easy, simple and 
rational this would be. Let the child learn the 


WOMEN ARCHITECTS. 


In the February number of Scribner's Mag- 
azine, we find the question, ‘‘Why are there 
no women architects?” and “If they would 
master the noble art, and put their brooding 
taste upon it, we might very likely compass 
something in our domestic architecture that 
we have not yet attained. The outside of our 
houses needs attention as well as the inside. 
Most of them are as ugly as money can build.” 
Want of opportunity and encouragement keep 
women from this profession as from so many 
others. 

One of our young friends has utterly failed 
thus far to gain adequate instruction in archi- 
tecture. Her father and other gentlemen of 
influence favor her plans and have endeavored 
to forward them, but unsuccessfully. 

An institute of technology, located near her 
home, refused her request for admission, de- 
cidedly ; and stated that they had no instruc- 
tor who would teach a woman. 

When this young lady, earnestly desiring an 
opportunity to study, went to a skilful archi- 
tect of a neighboring State, again requesting 
to be taught, he refused to receive her as a pu- 
pil unless six years of close study and extrava- 
gant remuneration were assured. Not yet 
daunted she applied to another gentleman 
only to be once more refused. He considered 
the young woman “‘out of her sphere,” and 
that it would be very improper for her to di- 
rect in person workmen who might not fully 
understand her plans. He would not consent 
to foster any such masculine tastes, 

This young lady knows no direct way by 
which she can attain satisfying knowledge of 
the profession she would choose; but she 
knows why one woman is not an architect. 

Suk A. L. 


OUR DINNER TABLE. 


“The best thing that God ever made is a good 
woman,” said Mr. Bookworm, as he opened 
the conversation at our dinner-table this even- 
ing. 

‘Where did you find that sentiment ?”’ ask- 
ed Miss Flash. 

“It is in the preface of Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 
madge’s ‘Abominations of Modern Society,’ 
just out,’ was the reply. 

“Ifa Brooklyn clergyman could say that and 
believe it,’ replied Miss Flash, ‘‘he must be 
different from many in that city, who have 
justheld a solemn meeting to determine wheth- 
er or not a woman may preach. If ‘the best 
thing God ever made’ cannot teach men the 
way of life, who can?” 

“IT wish some one would write a work on the 
‘Abominations of Bigotry.’” exclaimed Mr. 
Cynic, a gentleman who appeared to have lost 
faith in mankind, ‘‘There is better work to 
be done than stopping the mouths of women 
who wish to preach. The other night, as I 
was coming up Broadway, at a late hour, when 
nearly opposite the Grand Central Hotel, [ 
sawa sorry sight for any city of the world, 
much more so for the metropolis of Amerlca. 
The police had made a descent upon the gild- 
ed dancing saloons which line the street in 
that vicinity, and had captured seventy young 
women, who were in the high road to perdi- 
tion, leading swarms of young men after them. 
They were taken to the station-house. I did not 
hear of any meeting of ministers to consider 
what should be done with these girls.” 

“And I'll wager you will not, Mr. Cynic,” re- 
plied Miss Flash, tasting her tomato soup. It 
was plain to be seen that she was in earnest, 
anda trifle indignant. “Those Brooklyn cler- 
gymen have other fish tofry. They have been 
cooking Miss Smiley over a three day’s slow 
fire, because she accepted Rev. Theodore Cuy- 
ler’s invitation to preach from his pulpit. 
They didn’t exactly ceusure Mr. Cuyler, but it 
amounted to the same thing, for they voted 
that the ‘Holy Oracle’ does not allow women 
topreach. Really, itis toobad! I am aston- 
ished at the educated, Christian prejudices of 
to-day. One should go to Nuremburg and vis- 
it the underground cells of the Inquisition, full 
of the instruments of torture tor forcing people 
to believe and act according to certain rules. 
Sometimes [ think, the more evangelical a 
man becomes, the more his heart contracts, 
the more his vision is limited. I take the 
ground that if a woman can preach, she has a 
perfect right to preach,St. Paulor no St. Paul. 
Do you suppose ‘Mother Taylor,’ of Boston, 
of blessed memory, would ever keep her mouth 
shut, in church or out, if she felt like speaking 
in behalf of ber Saviour? Must women forever 
be the understune in the mill, to be dropped 
out of pulpits by professing Christians, and out 
of concert saloons by policemen ?” 

“[ fear that will be for a long time to come,’’ 





elementary alphabet and the spelling would 
come of itself—strictly speaking, spelling need 
not be taught at all on this system. 

Then, instead of six hours in a day for the 
young child of six or eight years, only three 
need be required in the school-room, and the 
remaining time might be employed in physical 
development. Our language with this new sys- 
tem of orthography would be converted into 
witchery of spelling and writing by sound? 
What may not this nineteenth century achieve 
when woman is enfranehised? Behold! old 
things will have passed away, and all things 
will become new. Many 8, AVERY. 

East Caanan, N. H., Feb. 20. 
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replied the Doctor. Religion, capital, custom 
and prejudice have always banded together for 
the purpose of keeping women in a subordi- 
nate position. Let us be thankful all religious 
denominations do not take the same view of 
women’s preaching as the Presbytery of Brook- 
lyn does. If Miss Sarah N. Smiley was as dulla 
preacher as some men are, people might object, 
with reason, perhaps, to listening toher. Dr, 
Cuyler himself says he regards her as a sound, 
convincing preacher, and a man who heard 
her testified that she made him weep. 

“Please state the case so that we shall un- 
derstand it,” said Mr. Bookworm. 
“A few Sundays ago,” replied Miss Flash, 
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“Rey. Dr. Cuyler invited Miss Smiley. a Quaker, 
to preach in his puipit, and she did so, whereup- 
on a number of Presbyterian clergymen assem- 
bled to see what action should be taken. After 
two or three days of prayer and speech, the Pres- 
bytery voted that it was contrary to the Bible 
for women to preach in public. They were 
afraid, as I gather from their remarks, of let- 
ting Satan into the Church if the door was | 
opened wide enough for a woman. The most 
pitiful part of this whole proceeding was the 
jack of faith shown in the female sex by the 
men. One Rev. Mr. Patten said, ‘This move- 
ment goes to the roots of society ; it is part of a 
great evil which tends to destroy domestic life.’ 
How preaching can tend to destroy domestic life 
may be very plain to Mr. Patten, but I confess | 
my inability to see it.” 

‘Perhaps if you were a man, afraid of your | 
wife, disposed to be tyrannical, straight-laced, | 
with more confidence in the utterances of St. | 
Paul than in your own commonsense and | 
what is reasonable, you might get yourself into 
Mr. Patten’s state of apprehension.” 

“Thank you, Doctor, circumstanees do 
change conditions. Men who are always | 
trembling in apprehension of some social 
earthquake occurring, which will whelm in 
ruins domestic life, forget that there is no | 
domestic life for tens of thousands of men and | 
women. All of our great cities are filled with 
people of both sexes who live in lodgings and 
hotels, boarding-houses and institutions, who 
have not tasted domestic life in years, and hard- 
ly expect to for years to come. Miss Smiley is 
a single woman —what domestic life can she 
interfere with by preaching? Has not Anna 
E. Dickinson been able to support her mother 
and educate her sisters by going on the ros- 
trum? May she not lecture or preach with 
the same right that her brother preaches in 
New York city to-day? Itis the sheerest non- 
sense to assert that domestic life is in any dan- 
ger whatever because women wish to preach.’’ 

“I think all Christians should rejoice that 
women are looking towards the pulpit as a field 
of usefulness,’ replied Mr. Bookworm. “From 
all I can hear, there isa great call for young 
men to enter the ministry, so many churches 
are destitute. Fathers sometimes request | 
special prayers at the Fulton street and other | 
prayer-meetings, for the exercise of Divine in- | 
fluence to induce their sons to become clergy- | 
men. Why should not mothers be as anxious | 
about theirdaughters? If I had a sister and | 
she wished to preach I should feel bound to 
help her all I could.” 

“Many ministers’ wives write their hus- | 
bards’ sermons; so I have been told.” 

Doubtless you are correct, Miss Flash. A 
women may do anything, so she does not do it 
iu public. She can pray in her closet, suffer in 
silence, write her husband’s sermons, but when 
it comes to preaching, or voting, or lecturing, 
then she is unsexed, then she is a fit subject 
for laughter and derision.” 

“T noticed a large crowd of boys and young 
men, Doctor, following the seventy girls 
through Broadway, that bitter cold night, as 
they were marched to the station-house, laugh- 
ing and jeering them. These unfortunates 
were fitsubjects for men to make game of!”’ 

“For shame, Mr. Cynic!” 

There was a general seusation about the 
dinner-table, and Miss Flash’s face flushed with 
jndignation. 

“Women are not treated thus every where,” 
added Mr. Bookworm. Dr. Hayes, in his work | 
on the ‘Land of Desolation,’ meaning Green- 
land, (and I have heard the same statements 
from his own lips,) speaks of the women in that 
icy country as doing the same sort of work as 
the men, and with equal dexterity. His ac- 
count of the ‘Arctic Six, as he called them, 
who rowed the pastor about in a leather boat, 
the oomiak, is very interesting. Maria was 
the stroke-oar, and Catherina, Christina, Dor- 
athea, Vicholina and Ancoulia composed the 
crew. If Dr. Cuyler had gone riding on the 
Kast River or the Kill Von Kull with six young 
ladies of his parish, what a howl there would 
have been in the city of churches! In Green- 
land nothing is thought of such an occur- 
rence ?” 

“In some parts of Italy, to-day, women car- 
ry brick and mortar to the tops of houses, the 
same as Pat does in this country. The Ital- 
ians never think of making a war about it. 
For my part,” continued the Doctor, “I hope 
to see more women preaching, antl I doubt not 
the day will come when we shall have theo- 
logical schools for girls just as we nowdo for 
boys. Mr. Cuyler, in a recent newspaper article, 
laments that few conversions are made in the 
Presbyterian church, now-a-days, from among 
the wealthy. He says the Mission Chapels 
supply mostof the converts. When religion 
gets tobe honest and deep enough to treat 
men and women as equals in Christ and be- 
fore the law, it is possible the church wil] not 
suffer for the want of preachers and mem- 
bers.” 

“Amen,” said Miss Flash. 

FULLER WALKER. 

23 East 4ru St, New York. 
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THE WOMEN OF DORCHESTER. 


Mr. H. W. Blanchard of Neponset has writ- 
ten aninteresting accountof the anti slavery 
struggle in Dorchester for the Boston Com- 

monwealth, The women seem to have been 
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eeetdin active. He saysin the fall of 1836 | the tone of English social life, that it is im- 
a meeting was called by women to form a la- | | possible for any oneto think of them with in- 
dies’ anti-slavery society. A goodly number | difference—hence tlere springs up an interest 
was present for that purpose. A somewhat that greatly outmasures either affection or 














distinguished lady, wife of a wealthy clergy- | respect. The Queei’s note is just what every- ENGLISH 
man of the town, went to the meeting, and | one would desire frm a mother who was re- 
her influence prevented the organization of a covering from the ierrible shock which the Hair Seating, 
society at that time. Another meeting was anticipated death ofher son naturally caused. 
called a few weeks after, and a society formed. | And yet no Repubican could read it with- AND 

A committee was at once chosen toselect | out a deep sense of scorn, for the lingering MANUFACTURERS 
and circulate for signatures a number of peti- | barbarism that allavs the Queen of England 
tions to Congress and the State Legislature re- | to speak of “her pople” and “her faithful | or 


subjects.” If these »xpressions mean nothing, | 
as every Englishma) asserts, then in the name | Pp ARLOR SUITS a 

of a dignified hummity, and for the honor of 

an enlightened natbn, destroy these symbols | Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, &<. 
caused much excitement in Dorchester, for | of slavery, and ceae to brand the most en- Salesrooms, 27 Sudbary, cor. Portland St. 
the principal, if not the only, law of this kind | lightened men and vomen on the face of the | " on 

that remained on the statute-book was one | earth with the marl of a mistress, who is only | at 

forbidding the intermarriage of white persons | a commonplace and scarcely average woman: Factory---East Cambridge. 

with negroes, mulattoes or Indians, and cler- | Let these marks d servility be considered | oe! 
gymen were forbidden to solemnize any such | exclusive prerogativs of the monarchs of Ori- HENRY MAYO & CO., 


lating to slavery ; among them was one ask- 
ing the Legislature to abolish alllaws in Mas- 


of color. When this petition was presented it 
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| marriages under a severe penalty. 


inquired of their wives, daughters or sisters, if | 
they had signed a petiti»n to allow whites and 

tacks to intermarry, and some of them hon- | 
estly replied that they were not aware of sign- | 


ent and islands not visited by modern thought. WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


With admirable prudence and wisdom, BOSTON, MASS., 


the Woman Suffragsts of Manchester have re- | 
cently encouraged taose of London to lead in pre heridersed every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade 


the formation of a central organization on a 


| their appearance in Massachusetts. 


tures. 


Smoked Herring, 
Lake Trout, 

White Fish, 
Tongues and Sounds 


representative basis the result of which has , Mackerel, 
been the retiremen; of a good many of the | Salmon, 
leading workers fron the old London Commit- | Salhavn Trout, 
tee and their c> nbination into what is now Codfish, 


ing such a petition, and, by mistake, some of | 
the petitions had names on themtwice. This 
increased the excitement. The late Miss 
Sarah Baker, who had been active in obtain- 


ing names to the petition, was accused of forg- known asthe “Lordon Central Committee,” | Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

ing names. A committee of investigation, | which is open to representatives and delegates | Haddock, Sword Fish, 

with power to send for persons and papers, | from all the provincial committees. Great | Smoked Haliba Blue Fish 

was appointed by the Legislature. Several | efforts are being made to secure the alliance t, x 

ladies of Dorchester were summoned to ap- | of as large a number of these committees as | Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

pear before this committee, and put to consid- | possible. Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

erable trouble and inconvenience. They ap- | The London committee remains distinct | Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings,&c. 


peared to explain things. to the satisfaction of | from the central organization, but disclaims | PUY UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
the committee, and were exonerated. Prom- | all hostility. Mr. Mill has become its presi- —s tf 
inent among those who opposed the ladies | dent. The possibility of rivalry between the 
was the late Minot Thayer, a member of the | two committees is just sufficient to stimulate | 
Legislature from Braintree. Mr. Thayer used | both to a high degree of activity, and I feel 
insulting language to the ladies, saying he did | quite confident more work will be done than 
not believe a virtuons woman would sign such | if only one committee existed. 

a petition. The venerable George Bradburn, | The present condition of the Woman Suf- 
at that time member of the House from Nan-  frage organizations m Great Britain is on the | 
tucket, rendered the ladies valuable assistance. | whole hopeful and satisfactory. Differences 
The society sent him a vote of thanks, which, of opinion and taste will not be suffered to re- 
together with his reply, and also a printed list | tard the common object. 

of names of the persons who signed the pe- | 
tition, have been deposited at the rooms of | 
the Dorchester Historical and Antiquarian 
Society. In a few years the ‘assembled wis- 
dom” repealed this law. The terrible conse- 
quences that were predicted have never made 
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that subject, is the Professor of Political Econ- 
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At the close of the first course, just before | Cenene, Sans, 
the Christmas holidays, Prof. Cairnes stated 
that the ladies would be allowed to compete 
for the class prizes. The vigorous applause | 
with which this announcement was received | Thefriends of the Woman Movement have done well 
by the young men, gave the most positive evi- | for this Journal in the past. It isread by thousands 
dence of the great cordiality they felt for this pig i: yg nao. wp won 4 ys 
new element in the class. I believe also that | many are so circumstanced that ry 8 not need any | 
ladies are admitted to the “Fine-arts class” | compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
with the young men. Most of the Professors | will work for it. But there are others with whom 
in University college would be glad to open all 
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For One new subsoriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 


tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue ;" price 


$2.50. 
For Two new subseribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, ‘Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 
For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
pew chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 


kw” For Premium List see third page. 
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as, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
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Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires én his paper. When he pays his an- 


nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
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"PETITIONS. 


Let those who have the suffrage petitions 
circulate them as soon as possible, and return 
them with such names as can be procured, 
either to the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
or to C. K. Whipple, at 19 Pinckney St., Bos- 
ton, (instead of 43 Bowdoin St., as on the pe- 
titions). 





WHO WANTS A PIANO? 

Two pianos were given to the Woman Suf- 
frage Bazar, but as we did‘ not sell anything 
by raffle, these pianos were unsold. They are 
still on hand, and can be had at reasonable 
prices. 





. WOMAN IN POLITICS. 


Last week, the WomAN’s JouRNAL spoke 
of the public influence of woman as a new 
moral and intellectual force destined soon to 
exert a powerful influence in American poli- 


tics. We suggested to Republicans and Dem- | 


ocrats in New Hampshire and Connecticut the 
wisdom of enlisting the potent agency of wo- 
men as campaign speakers in order to achieve 
saccess in the animated canvdss now going 
on. 


We are happy to say that the suggestion | 
Within three days af- | 


was not made in vain. 
ter our paper was issued, the Republican 
State Central Committee of New Hampshire 
despatched a special messenger to Boston, to 
secure the services of Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more for every disengaged evening before the 
election, which will take place next Tuesday. 
Arrangements have been made for mass 
meetings at Concord, Thursday, March 7; 
Manchester, Friday, March 8; Franklin, Sat- 
urday, March 9; Portsmouth or Dover, Mon- 
day, March 11. 

This very wise and timely action of the New 
Hampshire Central Committee will material- 
ly help to secure that State to the Re- 
publicans. Apart from the ability and elo- 
queuce of the speaker, there are a very large 
nomber of Woman Suffragists in New Hamp- 
shire who will be favorably influenced by the 

action of the Republican Committee. If the 
Democracy had acted with equal promptitude 
in- securing the aid of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, it is possible the result might have 
been different. However this may be, we re- 
joice in the advent of Woman into American 
,\politics as a public speaker, which began with 
Anna E. Dickinson’s remarkable campaign 
in Connecticut, which is now worthily renew- 
ed by Mary A. Livermore in New Hampshire, 
and which will not improbably form one of the 


most novel and attractive characteristics of | 


\\the approaching Presidential Canvass. 


H. B. B. 
=e > - 


THE EDITORS’ REWARD. 


The editors of a newspaper devoted to re- | 
forms have a somewhat arduous and thankless 
task to perform. Every comment provokes crit- | 
icism. Every criticism arouses enmity. They 
march through an enemy’s country, yet are 
always worst wounded in the houses of their | 
friends. But they reap a compensation in 
unsought evidences of appreciation. Seldom 
doesa mail reach us without such warm and 
hearty greetings as the following. It is our 
conviction that the WomMAN’sS JOURNAL is 
doing a g:eat and necessary work which gives 
us courage and persistency to fight the battle 


of woman’s legal aud political equality. 
L. 8. 

I want to tell you how much we all like 
your paper. Every week, on its arrival, there 
is a strife as to who shal! read it first. The 
younger children want to hear the story, and 
the older ones wish besides that (which they 
always enjoy) to see the letters from abroad 
and the “items about women” and the poetry, 
and the father and mother like the whole of 
it, and only wish it were twice as large. Liv- 
ing in a community of fifteen hundred inbab- 
itants, where our family are the only avowed 
advocates of Woman Suffrage, we need its 
cheerful letters, its refiving influences, its thor- 
ough and ciear investigations into all the ques- 
tions that affect woman's interests — to 
strengthen our courage and keep our hopes 
bright. I never read it that [ do not wish 
I were able to send a copy wo every ‘‘luke- 
warm friend of the cause” that I know, and 
when ‘my ship comes in’’ I intend to sub- | 
scribe for twenty copies every year. Though 
the top-sails of that are just visible above the 
‘horizon, yet I hope we wont have to wait till | 
ber arrival before “the winter of our discon- | 
ent is made ious summer,” by equal jus- | 
tice as well as merey to all. 8. F. G. 
Kirzxwoop, Mo., Feb. 20. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT SCULPTURES. 
— 


Two pieces of sculpture, of which excellent 
copies are not unfrequently seen, have always 
been very suggestive tomy mind. One seems 
to me to represent the Woman of the Past 
and the Present; the other the Woman of the 
Future. Whoever looks at the bust of Clyte 
will recognize in it a beautiful idealization of 
the “clinging-vine’’ type of woman; tender, 
timid, gentle and graceful, but weak ; a pretty 
ornament, an endearing pet, but not an enter- 
| taining ora helpful companion. A man might 
| like to have such a wife, as he would like some 
‘rare and delicate flower in his garden. Toa 
certain extent, she might becompany for him, 
as is a faithful dog, that looks into his eyes to 
| be guided by every wish expressed there; but 
if he wants any interchange of thought, any 
| sympathy in his pursuits, any helpful sugges- 
| tions in an hour of trouble, he must seek them 
| elsewhere. 
| Classical fable tells us that Clyte was enam- 
| ored of Apollo, and was metamorphosed into 
| a sun-flower, which continually turns toward 
| that brilliant god. In the sculptured bust the 





| petals of the coming sun-flower are already | “Spoons in a Wherry” fron Old and New for 


jeseen forming around her. The moral signifi- 


saying to a woman who has successfully fill- 
ed such a place, “You aall no longer hold 
this office, I will take it nyself!”’ 

I greatly venerate the @ostle Paul; but my 
respect for him is wholl; based on the fact 
that he was a faithful repreentative of a higher 
power. If it were possibb, I would that some 
of the “brethren” could hive a little conversa- 
tion with him on this subpet. Though sitting 
down in the kingdom ofheaven, with Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jaob, his opinions are 
not less decided now (I jidge) than when he 
wrote letters to the Greels. He might reveal 
some things that would beof advantage to this 
age. 

I think he would say, th to men and wo- 
men, Be sure that you hag received a message 
from Christ, then be not draid, go tell it. 

Let the women, then, ill “keep silence in 
the churches,’ till the Sviour has commis- 
| Sioned them to speak. E. D, P. 
| —<—— 
| 


“SPOONS IN A WHERRY.” 





| DeAR Eprrors:—Of ourse youwill offer 
| the friends of the JourzAL the reading of 


March, all in good time, ard for me to say that 


| edby it. The father is the chief religious ed 
| ucator of his children; not the priest, not even 
| the mother. Let us naver forget the noble 
mission of the mother, as she receives the lit- 
tle child into the living cradle of her arms and 
her caresses, under the heavenly glory of her 
looks and smiles—that she is the first to speak 
to her child of God, the God of love and puri- 
ty. But this is the milk of her pious tender- 
ness which she yields to the lips of its soul, as 
she sheds upon its bodily lips the milk of her 
pure bosom. Watch you well, O father; it is 
| time now for thee! The little one has grown; 

he has left his mother’s lap, and is standin 

erect beside you. Break unto him “the bread 
of life and understanding, and give him to 
drink of the wholesome water of wisdom,’’— 
Eccles, xv. 3. 

But this is not all. If we would be faithful 
to the spirit of tradition, we must recognize 
| that the mother shares with her children in the 
father's teaching, in the Christian home. I 
learn this from St. Paul; and who would re- 
fuse to hear the apostle to the nations? St. 
Paul utters these austere words: “Let the 
women keep silence in the churches, for it is 
not permitted them to speak; but they are to 
be under obedience,as also saith the Lord.” 
But suppose that they fail ‘to understand the 
| teaching of the minister, what then? Will 
| you leave them in ignorance, O great apostle ? 
Or will you refer them to the bishop, or the 
particular pastor? No, he answers: “Let 
| them ask their husbands at home.’ 
| As much as to say that all external teaching, 


| cance, though not intended, is very instructive ; | it is the best magazine story of the season, and | however authoritative, needs an interpreter. 


| for ifa woman continually turns to a lord and 

| master for guidance, the natural consequence 

is that hers should become a vegetable exist- 
ence. 

About fifty years ago, a very remarkable 
| Statue was dug up in the Greek island of Melos, 
| or Milo. Whomcr what the statue represent- 
‘ed remains a subject of conjecture; but it is 

universally known asthe Venus of Milo, 
it was decided to call ita Venus I never could 
| imagine; for it has none of the attributes of 
Venus. It does not appeal to the senses, nor 
is it an idealization of sensuous beauty. It is 
grandly beautiful, but it is the beauty of the 
soul. As Clyte represents the popular ideal of 
Woman in the Past and Present, the Venus of | 
| Milo represents the ideal Woman of the Fu- 
ture. The one is a pretty plaything, a grace- | 
ful ornament; the other is companion, coun- | 
sellor, and friend. The following lines by 
| Wordsworth are as appropriate as if they had 
been intended for the subject :— } 
“T saw her, upon nearer view, 
A Spirit, yet a Woman too; 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; | 
The reason firm, the temperate will, | 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect Woman nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 
Of all the sculpture I have ever seen I most | 
| admire the Venus of Milo, I never cease to 
wonder how so much life and character could 
be expressed in such a colorless, hard substance 
|as marble. There seems to be a soul within 


Why | 


| cer? 


| ed. 


the best of its kind since Winthrop, will add 
nothing to their pleasure therein and thereby 
received. But it adds to mine, to note the 
| winsomeness, the freshness and the shrewd- 
| ness of the prettiest ‘‘Wouan’s Rights” story [ 
| have read this many a day. M. S. Severance 
may have builded better than he knew, though 
| that seems hardly credible; but he has caught, 
in a bubbling allegory, ‘‘the conclusion of the 
whole matter.’ 
| untrammelled and aspiring and victorious wo- 


manhood wrings from the coldest of us runs | 


iike a huzza through this sparkling little tale. 
Outof such simple material as two sophomores, 
a wherry, a girl without a headache and some 
pond-lilies, we have the problem of the ages 
solved. Will Miss Midsummer, aetat 19, the 


lily on her forehead, and cematis on her wher- | 
| will ever attain the noblest possibilities; and | 


ry, Win the race on life’s long ‘‘River Mean- 
oo" 
cent stroke she is pulling”? 

Ab! “The sun is right; she may be trust- 
He has not watched over her for nineteen 
odd years in vain, nor given her ‘nerves like 


his own sunbeams’ to no purpose. Now comes | 


the reward of years of divine health. How she 
revels init! She is Hebe!” 

And, “Ah, my fine fellow! You were facile 
princeps by gaslight, but what are you in the 
light of the sun ?” 

It is all here! Read the story and see, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


DOMESTIC DESPOTISM. 


The enforced respect which | 


And “can she ‘live up to’ the magnifi- | 


| waiting to be filled. 


| the stone, shining through it, as does a light- 
| ed lamp withinatransparentshrine. A friend | riage as involving the subordination of the 
to whom I gave an admirable bust of this no- | wife. For this false conception, theological 
fos wo ee ef - 2 arp he ou | bigotry is largely responsible. In Utah, wo- | 
ave spoiled my Ulyte. 1 use ink her 80 | men are taught to submit to polygamy as a 
| lovely and graceful! but the Venus of Milo | religious duty. They suffer ahs emi in 
kills her, I have been obliged to pas her away | their daily struggle against across which, they 
ina distant corner, that she might not be eXx- | believe, is laid upon theni by God. But 
tinguished by the comparison.” | Utah is not alone to blame. This false idea | 
_That remark was prophetic. The true no- | of inequality in marriage is still taught in a 
bility of the Woman of the Future, gentle but modified form by every sect in Christendom. 
strong, will extinguish the weak prettiness 4 Father Hyacinthe’s article in last week’s | 
bre Wemns of = Past. The much-praised | Independent, entitled ‘The Church in the | 
clinging-vine” type of womanhood will be | House and the Priesthood of the Father,” is 
laid away in acorner, because it cannot stand | 4 conspicuous instance. This distinguished 
eomgatnn with opponent of Popery would set up a Pope in 
aad angrnpl re ae hacer 5 every household. A thorough Frenchman, he | 
’ ’ : | believes in a salique law pervading every 
L. Maria CHILD. family. He would reduce every woman to the 
intellectual status of a child, and make her 
the docile and submissive pupil of her husband. 
Whereas eminent divines have lately settled | Indeed the final argument of this clerical 
it, to a jot, just when and where a woman may despot against the Jesuits is that as religious 
be permitted to speak—deciding that neither teachers, they come between the wife and her 
they nor the lay brethren will listen—I think husband and deprive the latter of his rightful 
it would be well if they could be brought to | supremacy. 
reconsider, at least for a moment. This shameful slavery of woman—this spir 
Two women were met at a certain time, in | itual subjugation of her intellect, will a:.d con- 
a certain country, by One, saying: “All hail,’ science to the teaching of her husband is com- 
and—giving them a message—‘‘Be not afraid: |manded by Pere’ Hyacinthe “in the name of 
go tellmy brethren.” the Lord.” Here is his exact language :— 
Does He, the Holy One of Israel, ever meet In the sacrament of marriage this individ- 


wom -8i al priesthood becomes social. The father 

/ way-side now, and send them  “@ , 1. e fath 
. a oun = 9 and the priest are the two pontiffs of Christian 
on similar errands ! 


society—one according to the order of Abra- 
Just here is the point at issue; and is there 


ham, Isaac, and Jacob; the other according 

any reason to think he does not? There is | to the order of Melchizedek—both according 
, : to the order and the grace of Jesus Christ. 

— tothink that ae Gone, 5 wernnage Mt | Doubtless in the sacrament of marriage both 
al principle of our faith, that Christians may | }y.band and wife share a common priesthood. 
be led by the Saviour now, as at the time of But the fullness of this ministry resides espec- | 


———_ -_ 


“KEEP SILENCE’—HOW LONG? 


his visible appearing. ially in the husband and father. “The man is 
“ " oe - the head of woman, as the bead of man is 
The steps of a good man” (or woman) “are | (4 pict 

ordered by the Lord’”’; and such an one, hav- What are the three main functions of the 
ing received a message from Him, can con- priest? They are to be found in the sanctu- 
scientiously pursue but one course ;—no mat- | “ry of the home, no less than in the sanctuary 
: . | Of the church, religious teaching, direction of 

ter how many edicts they (the proper recip- | the conscience, ministration of worship. 
ients) may issue to the contrary. 1. Religicus Teaching.—The father’s right, 
Are these learned divines quite convinced | 4s a teacher of ese morals, "4 hat- 

: a : a «| ural root outside of Christianity, in the very 
that they do not reject Christ, - eqnating Nee | nature of fatherhood. But when fatherhood 
messenger? “Jnasmuch as ye did it not to one | has been lifted by Christian baptism and mar- | 
of the least of these.” riage into the sphere of the supernatural it ac- | 

The apostie Paul did not say keep silence | quires a new title to this authority to teach— | 
a title more directly from God, The tather 
forever. | receives from God and bis Spirit commission | 
The Ruler of allhas work to be done; he | tj expound to bis children not ouly the mo- | 
uses, as his instrument, every human soul | rality and religion graven by Nature on ail 
that is willing to be used, according to its honest hearts, but those which have | been | 
, _ ‘ ; | brought down from Heaven by Jesus Christ, 
skill. Many offices in his government are | pe father's authority is subordinate, I know, 
“The laborers” (who are | to the authority of the Church and its priest- 
really able) “are few.” Just think of a man ' hood; but it is not w be infringed nor oppress- 


| 
| 
| 


The stretigth of the opposition to Woman | 
Suffrage lies in the popular conception of mar- | 


| Over against the direction of the conscience 
by the priest is the direction of the conscience 
by the head of the family. To question this is 
| to leave out of view the very nature of educa- 
| tion. The husband, the head of the wife, is 
the ministering priest. Ah! he knows not 
| what it is to love, who has not known these 
hidden things of God in love, of love in God. 

So, then, the father of the family is a priest, 
is a teacher of his household; is guide of con- 
science and of will. 

Now, in the face of tradition and of the 
Christian church as expounded by such men 
an Hyacinthe and Bushnell, we assert that this 
is not marriage but slavery; that no woman, 
who will consent to sustain such a relation to 
her husband as is inculeated above is a true 
wife; that no man, who will seek to hold such 
a relation to his wife, is a true husband; that 
noson or daughter, educated in such a family, 


that no nation which holds such an ideal of 
| the home can ever maintain a Republican form 
of government. 

With such aconception of marriage, is it any 
woncer that French society is rotten at the 
core, or that French men and women are in- 
| constant to their marriage vows? For this 
| inevitable reaction from despotism to anarchy, 

from “suppression to license, such religious 
teachers as Per Hyacinthe are directly respon- 
| sible. How can woman fulfil her natural voca- 


| tion as conservator of public and private morals | 


if she is deprived of self-government and trained 

to look up to a fallible man as to a divinely 
| appointed master—her priest and her king? 
| [f France is ever to rise from her degradation 
she must first outgrow the teachings of Father 
Hyacinthe. If maitiage is ever to be respect- 
ed it must become a noble and permanent 
partnership of equals with reciproeal rights 
and duties. If the church is ever enthtoned 


| in the house it will be under a joint priesthood | 


of father and of mother. The foundations of 
a Christian commonwealth are the Equal 
Rights of men and women in the Home, 

H. B. B. 


_—<—-_- 


BUYING A WIFE. 


The London Eraminer congratulates its rea- | 
ders on the fact that women are no longer 
sold except by themselves. In the old, bar- 
baric age, the sum paid for a wife was given to | 
her father or male guardians, the unfortunate 
woman never touched a penny of it. She was 
her master’s property, not her own. Nowa. | 
days, as a rule, the price is paid to herself. | 
Woman has still a pecuniary value, but the | 
value belongs to herself. A very interesting | 
illustration of this phase of modern manners 
appeared last month in a quarter where we | 
do not usually look for romance—the Eng- | 
lish Court of Chancery, showing that ‘‘wo- | 
man’’ is still a kind of property, and how this 
property, may be vindicated. 

A lady, living in Caleutta, lost her husband | 
in the end of 1859. Abouta year afterwards 
she let the upper part of her house to a Dr. 
Evans, who was in large practice in Calcutta. | 
Soou afterwards she began to discover her 
matrimonial value, forin a few months Dr. | 
Evans proposed and was accepted. At this 
interesting juncture, an old friend, Mr. Gil- 
christ, came upon the scene— a rival wooer. 
He asked whether there was an engagement 
with Dr. Evans, and expressed his disappoint- 
ment, as he had intended to put in an appli- 
cation himself. The lady, however, was un- 
moved. Shortly afterwards Mr. Gilchrist is 
said to have written as follows: “ You know | 
[am a wealthy man. | 
wife I will provide for you handsomely.” 

| 
| 


If you will become my 


This charm did not take effect at once. I[n- | 
deed, it was not precise enough, It was a very 
broad hint that Mr. Gilchrist would pay for the 
lady, but until the price was fixed it was impos- 
Mr. Gilchrist was 
therefore informed, as he already knew, that 
[mproving on this in- | 
formation, and now certain that there was | 
nothing bet ween him and the completion of the 
bargain except a mere engagement, Mr: Gil- 
christ at last came out more distinetly, and 
wrote this business-like communication: “If 
you will decline the doctor and marry me, I 


sible to accept the proposal, 


the lady was engaged. 








will settle upon you £10,000 pin-money, and 
make my will, and divide my property between 
you and my daughter.” An offer so generous 
deserved to be met in a handsome spirit, and 
the lady, having now gota definite price nam- 
ed, accepted it. With a soul above deceit, she 
showed this affecting love-letter to Dr. Evans, 
who being unable to offer a higher price, ac- 
cepted his fate like a man, and, making a vir- 
tue of necessity, released her from her engage - 
ment, to espouse the highest bidder. 

But there is many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip. Probably Mr. Gilchrist, like many 
people at an auction, was stirred by a foolish 
spirit of competition te give too high a price : 
at all events, he was not quick to accomplish 
his purpose. A year elapsed, and the con- 
summation of the bargain had not come off. 
Mr, Gilchrist then proposed that she should 
come to England and get privately married. 
She went, but the marriage did not take place. 
At last, however, in April, 1863, the marriage 
was solemnized at Calcutta. The happy pair 
returned to England, and, in a few weeks, Mr. 
Gilchrist appears to have repented of his bar- 
gain, for he went away, whither his wife knew 
not ; and, within three months after the mar- 
riage, she went into Court for a restitution of 
conjugal rights. Poor Mr, Gilchrist had ap- 
parently not got his money’s worth‘ but he 
was not allowed to plead that the goods were 
not according to sample, and that he would be 
glad to return them, paying for any little dam- 
age they may have suffered. This plea is good 
in ordinary merchandise; but it has no place 
inmatrimony. Accordingly Mr. Gilchrist com - 
promised the case by making a deed of separ- 
ation, allowing his wife £200 a-year in the 
event of his death. But he and his wife seem 
occasionally to have met, and at last he sent 
her out to India, saying that he was going to 
| follow, but he did not follow. On finding that 
her husband did not go out, the lady returned ; 
and after that she appears to have troubled her 
husband no more. He made his will, and did 
not leave half his fortune to the lady. Upon 
his death she brought a suit in Chancery to 
| enforce the ante-nuptial contract, and succeed- 
| ed and has at last, after so many years, got 
her price, 





Steel 


| PROTESTING IN THE NAME OF WOMAN. 
At a recent union demonstration of the 
| Protestant-Orthodox churches of Cleveland 
| against the threatened repeal or modification 
| of the somewhat efficient liquor law of Ohio, 
by its present Legislature, a distinguished cer- 
| gyman earnestly protested in the name of wo- 





| man; but no speaker, minister or layman, pro- 
| posed that woman should be allowed to give 
| potency to her protest by voice and ballot. 
Signs indicate that the friends of temperance 
will greatly need both, in the election of del- 
egates to the coming Convention to revise and 
ainend the Constitution of Ohio, in order to 
preserve intact that wise and beneficent provi- 
sion which prohibits lieetise of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors at retall, and requires the 
General Assembly ‘ , pass laws to protect men, 
| women and chi:l.ren from the evils resulting 
| from such sale. For the liquor dealers and 
| friends of license stole a march at the October 
| election, by very quietly polling a majority. 
“For a convention? Yes?’ and will be sure to 
follow up the vantage won, in defiance of cler- 
ical and other protests “in the name of wo- 
man.” Among the portentous signs is the 
presentation, in both branches of the Legisja- 
ture, of numerously signed petitions, from all 
sections of the State for the repeal or modifi- 
cation of the restraining law, far exceeding the 
remonstrances sent in; to say nothing of the 
monster liquor-petition from this city and 
county, 500 feet in length, and containing over 
14,000 names! 

Should men voters, unfortunately for all the 
people of the State, thus destroy the temper- 
ance bulwark in the Constitution, what a strik- 
ing illustration it wl be of the folly and the 
wrong of so long depriving the best half of our 
citizens of that right of suffrage which falls si- 
lently, but executes the will of a free people. 

Thanks to the many noble women- workers 





| and their helpers, justice to the rights of all 


citizens of the Republic begins to command 


| some consideration in territorial and state Leg- 


islatures, in Congress, in political and party 

conventions—and, to the high credit of the re- 

cent National Temperance Convention its 

platform and candidates stand publicly com- 

mitted in favor of suffrage without regard to 

ser. J. A. i. 
—_—<—-— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


We learn by despatches from Maine, that the 
act establishing Woman Suffrage in the elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President failed 
of a passage in the [Louse by a small major- 
ity. On the 28th ult, the Senate passed the 
bill to be engrossed by a vote of 15 to 8. While 
we regret inexpressibly the failure of the Wo- 
man Suffragists of Maine to carry suffrage for 
women who are citizens of the State and of the 
United States, in the approaching election, we 
congratulate them on the excellent result of 
this their first organized effort. The vote in 
the Senate is especially encouraging. We hope 
that [owa and Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina will set the other States a better example. 
Meanwhile let us give the Legislature credit for 
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taking several important steps in the right di- 
rection. 

Women who possess the suitable qualifica- 
tions for admission to the several classes are 
now admitted as students to the State Agricul- | 
tural College. Those who enter will be subject 
to the requirements of labor and study deter- | 
mined by the faculty and trustees of the col- 
lege. 
A State Industrial School for Girls has been 
incorporated for the physical, mental and mor- | 
al training of girls between the ages of seven 
and fifteen years committed to its charge. 
Among the corporators are Gov. Perham. Gen. 
Samuel F. Hersey, John L. Stevens, Thomas 
§. Lang, Nelson Dingley, Jr., and several phil- 
anthropic ladies. ' 

The Wendell Institute and May School for 
Girls wus incorporated, 

A Home for Aged Women in Bangor has 
been incorporated, with authority to hold prop- 
erty to the amount of $100,000, to be exempt 
from taxation. 








—<—-— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Died, at South Pass, Ill., on Monday Feb. 
26, Col. Samuel Cutler, in the sixty-sixth year 
of his age. His eldest son, George C. Cutler, 
was killed at the taking of Fort Wagner, and 
though the father gave his son with a patriot’s 
true self-sacrifice, yet he never really regained 
the heart that seemed to go out with the life 
of the young man so full of noble promise. 
To one who had suffered so much and so 
long, this must surely seem a welcome release. 
The waking up, as from a night of disturbed 
visions to a morning of beauty and freshness, 
and to the society of a father whom he could 
scarcely remember, of a mother who struggled 
through long years of widowhood, and finally 
found rest, of brothers and sisters all gone be- 
fore him, of the children whom he had long- | 
mourned—must be full of ecstatic delight. 
The many friends of Mrs. Hannah M. T. Cut- 
ler, his surviving wife, will sympathize with her 
in her bereavement. She must feel consoled 
by knowing that her husband's last hours 
were cheered and alleviated by her kindly 
presence and care. 


=ee .. 


WOMEN PREACHING. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford of New Haven, 
Conn., preached twice in her own pulpit, March 
3d, from the texts, “If we suffer with him we 
shall also reign with him,” and, “For we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stum- 
bling block, unto the Greeks foolishness, but 
unto them which are called, Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God,” 

Rev. Mary H. Graves of Mansfield, Mass., 
also preached on the subject of “The Lord's | 
Supper.” Text “This doin remembrance of | 
me.” 








—-=— 


AGES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


We take the following ages from the admir- 
able Dictionary of American Biography by | 
Drake, just published by Osgood :— 

Dana, 84; Sprague, 80; Bryant, 78; Alcott | 
72; Bancroft, 71; Mrs. Child, 70; Ripley, 69; 
Emerson, 68; Longfellow, 65; Whittier, 64; 
Holmes, 62; Sumner, 61; Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Stephens, 59; Motley, 57; Saxe, 55; Fields, 
54; Lowell, Whipple, Weiss, Mrs. Southworth, 
53; Holland, Whitman, Mrs. Howe, 52; Par- 
ton, 50; Boker, Hale, Mitchell, 49; Curtis, 
Higginson, Parkham, Mrs. Lippincott, 48; 
Leland, Taylor, Mrs. Whitney, 47; Stoddard, 
46; Trowbridge, 41; Stedman, 38; Mrs. Moul- 
ton, Mrs. Spofford, 36; Aldrich, 35; Harte, | 
Howells, 34; Hay, 32. 


“NOTES AND NEWS. 








| Hill, but happily without effect. 


| at the Broadway 


young men, was brought to the notice of the 
corporation by the President, and was referred 
to the Advisory and Executive Committees for 
consideration, with instructions to report 
thereon at the meeting in June, 1875.” ( ?) 


An old-fashioned woman remarks, with pa- 
thetic retrospectiveness: “I can remember 
when eight yards of print, and ten or twelve 
hours’ work, without a sewing machine, would 
make a dress, which required only a pretty col- 
lar, a black silk apron and a brooch to be regard- 
ed as a very neat toilet. But that was when 
ladies did housework in the forenoon, dined in 
the middle of the day, occupied themselves in 
sewing in the afternoon. and had tea at six 
o’clock.”’ 


The annual convention of the Michigan Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will be held at Kal- 
amazoo, Thursday, March 14th, the opening 
session beginning at 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The convention is called to transact business, 
mainly “to inaugurate an active campaign to 
promote the interests of the cause in the 
State.’ If an extra session of the Legislature 
should meet next summer, we hope that the 
question of Presidential Suffrage will be urged 
and carried, 


The programme to which the Non-conform- 
ists of Great Britain have now committed 
themselves is summed up in this terse sen- 
tence: “National education must be entirely 
secular, and religions education entirely vol- 
untary.” This principle, which has been es- 
tablished for generations in America, and is 
regarded by our people as a truism, is regard- 
ed in England as a startling innovation. It is 
denounced by conservatives as “a godless sys- 
tem of instruction.” 


A miscreant on the 29th ult., fired a pistol at 
Queen Victoria, while driving on Constitution 
She display- 
ed on this occasion her usual calm courage 
and presence of mind, and this qu&lity of pluck 
cannot but enhance the respect, not only of 
her own people, but of the world, for her. 
We are no lovers of royalty, but so long as wo- 
man’s political equality is denied by the model 
Republic, we hope that a woman will occupy 
the English throne as a perpetual protest 
against American inconsistency. 


The correspondent of the New York Inde- 
pendent expresses the general feeling as fol- 
lows :— 

The Senate started out last Monday afresh 
upon the great controversy over the sale of 
arms and ammunition to France; and it is 
the third week of the debate. Did I say over 
the sale of arms to France? That is a huge 
mistake, for the debate long ago ceased to 
have anything to do with the sale of arms. 
No, the debate is upon the presidential cam- 
paign; and the question is: Who shall be the 
next President? Shall it be Judge Davis, or 
Senator Trumbull, or Mr. Sumner, or Gen. 
Grant? The real controversy is over this polit- 
ical question, 


A discussion on Woman Suffrage last week, 
Methodist Church, South 
Boston, brought together a large and intelligent 
audience. Rev. Mr. Haven opened the discus- 
sion, fifteen.minutes being allowed to each 
speaker, the debate lasting two hours. The 
subject was ably handled on both sides, and in 
a logical manner, interspersed with flashes of 
wit, which kept the audience in a good hu- 
mor from the beginning to the end of the de- 
bate. There was no vote taken upon the ques- 
tion, but as usual the partisans on each side of 


| the question claim that their champion had 


the best of the argument. The general opinion, 


| however, seemed to be that the woman was a 


| little ahead, as usual. 


An excellent article, by Rev. D. P. Liver- | 
more, appeared in the Independent last week, | 
entitled, “Did Women Preach,’’ which proves | 
conclusively that they did so in the days of | 
the Apostles and were commended for so do- 
ing. 

Dr. and Mrs. Palmer are holding a series of re- 
vival meetings in the Mount Bellingham Meth- 
odist Church, Chelsea, commencing Friday 
evening, March ist. This is the answer of | 
Methodist commonsense to Presbyterian big- 
otry. Surely no better answer could be de- | 
sired. 


The capital story alluded to by Miss Phelps, 
entitled ‘Spoons tn a Wherry,” will appear in 
next week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Our readers 
will not be surprised at its unusual merit, since 
its writer is the son of Mrs. C. M. Severance, 80 | 
well known and so widely esteemed by the | 
friends of woman. , 

Boston pays its female teachers an average 
of $69.92 a month, and Newton $65.54. These 
are the highest averages in the State. The | 
lowest is the town of New Ashford, which pays 
enly $16. But neither Boston, nor Newton 
give women as teachers equal pay with men 
for equal worth. It is time that they did so. 


A meeting of the members of the Woman's | 
Baptist Missionary Society, was held on the 
3th ult. in the Warren Avenue Baptist 
Church, Mrs. Thomas Nickerson in the chair, 
when the experiences of quite a number of 
lady missionaries were related to an audience | 
of about two hundred, composed exclusively of | 
ladies, 


The Providence Journal says: “The ques- | 


on of admitting women to the college classes 
‘(ia Brown University) on the same terms as | 


The pencil is fast assuming a power in poli- | 


tics equal to that of the pen, and the argument 


and sophistry of partisan speeches are condens- | 


ed in the cartoons of the illustrated papersina 
much more vivid manver than in the reports of 


Congressional debates. Two generations ago, | 
| the windows of the printshops were filled with 
these political caricatures which exerted con- | 


siderable influence on public opinion. The 
political newspaper took their place. But now 
the improvements in the art of illustration are 
reviving the old fashion. Only the appeal to 


| the eye instead of being displayed in the shop 
windows is made in the columns of the news- | 
| paper. 


The journals of Havana, March Ist, publish 
the following decree, issued by Capt. Gen. V«l- 
maseda, and dated Santiago, Cuba:— 

“Any white male or female or free colored 
male or female who will bring in twenty-five 


| free or slave negroes, now roaming in the 


mountains, to head-quarters, will receive a full 
pardon aud $600 reward. Any male or female 
slave who will brig in twenty-five negroes 
from the insurrectionary districts will receive 


| his freedom; if bringing in a number with 


arms, $17 will be paid for each negro so brought. 
Thus, itseems that Valmaseda, military des- 
pot as he is, makes no distinction of sex in 


compensation for services rendered to the | 


Spanish government. In this respect the 


| Spaniards are our superiors. 


The Missouri State Aé/as has a capital edi- 


torial headed, ‘‘What does it mean,” and an- | 


swers the question thus:— 

Woman Suffrage means an active, energetic, 
relentless warfare against vice, in allits forms. 
It means the “irrepressible conflict” of right 
against wrong, which shall prepare the king- 
dom for the advent of the King of Kings and 


Lord of Lords. . . . In St. Louis, the three great 
evils that now, afflict society are intemperance, 
prostitution and crime, and their’ influence is 
an increasing. The fact is patent, and 
will admitted by all candid persons, that 
ninety-seven out of every hundred women in 
| the land are the sworn foes of all these vices, 
and that if they had votes to day they would 
invariably be given in that direction that 
would tend most rapidly and surely to suppress 
vice. Let women once gain the right to vote 
and no human power can coerce them to coun- 
tenance these vices in any form. 


The Boston Daily Globe made its first ap- 
pearance last Monday morning. It is a fine 
quarto sheet about the size of the New York 
Times, very handsome and substantial in ap- 
pearance. It gladdens the eyes of readers who 
are accustomed to metropolitan newspapers 
and who dislike the large folio pages which 
have hitherto been preferred in Boston. We 
hope this new Daily may be true to its pro- 


neutral in nothing.” If it take a pronounced 
and fearless stand in favor of Woman Suffrage 


day, it will succeed in enlisting public sympa- 


On the subject of ‘‘Women in the Pulpit” 
the Congregationalist says: “Without ques- 
tioning the emiuent fitness of women for Chris- 
tian work, we are of the opinion, and suspect 
that it is the general opinion among our 





the regular pastoral office are few and far be- 
tween, and that however excellent exceptional 
service of this description may be, it would be 
unfortunate were such a service to become com- 
mon, to the neglect of more important duties. 
At the same time, if any woman has a call to 
the pulpit, and can get people to hear her 
| preach, we would bid her God-speed. In this 
connection, we take occasion to commend 





gramme and be “independent in all things— | 


churches, that those women who are called to | 


| crawled noiselessly under her bed. 


scream, Miss Purvis remained perfectly quiet | 
and awaited developments. The first man | 
The see- 
ond man tip-toed to her room doo: and began 
to examineit. Miss Purvis slipped out of bed, | 
seized a bay-rum bottle and smashed it over 
the intruder’s head. He dropped. She gath- 
ered him up by the hair, and dragged him to 
the window. Not a word was spoken. The 
fellow, under this mode of treatment, quickly 
recovered his senses and leaped out. The 
scoundrel under the bed did not stir. He 
no doubt believed that his presence there 
was not known. Having disposed of the first 
fellow, Miss Purvis took a small tin trumpet 
from her bureau drawer, and stooping down, 
at the same time turning the gas slightly on, 
she pressed the small end of the trumpet at the 
crouching form of the thoroughly terrified 
man under the bed, and said :—‘‘See here, 
young man, you have been there long | 
enough. Just scrabble out instantly, or I 

will blow you into the middle of next week.” | 





and the other great reform movements of the | He did not wait for a second invitation. 


Miss Purvis kept him covered with the trum- | 


thy and supplying a public want. If it fails to | pet, and fearing that his time had come, he 
do so it will neither deserve nor achieve suc- | made a suddenstart for the window and went | standing being that if the Day's Doings did 
cess. May its career be prosperous and useful. | out like an arrow. In his hurry he lost a pair 


of false side-whiskers before he reached the | 
ground. 


The political principle upon which men act | 
in relation to women is simple but not com- | 
mendable, “What's yours is mine, what's | 
mine is my own.” This principle is consis- | 
tently applied in politics, in law, and in the 
“ladies’ cabins” of ferry boats. Whereupon 
a New York lady good humoredly remon- 
strates as follows:— 

Hurrying homeward to Orange by the 7 P. 


| M. train last Thursday, I entered the cabin at | 


| what seems to us an admirable plan, recently | 


adopted by several churches of different de- 


elsewhere for aught we know. Each of these 
churches has engaged a godly woman to do 
pastoral work, giving her the name of assis- 
tant pastor and an ample salary. Her duties 


nominations in Springfield and St. Louis, and | 


| standing place. 


| are nainly of a missionary character, and are | 


some such name as ‘city missionary.’ ’’ 
| All right! friendly editors of the Congre- 
| gationalist. Let any godly woman do pasto- 


| ral work at an ample salary. If she has a call | 


| to the pulpit and can draw an audience, let 


now performed in many communities under | #¢™); |. 
- . | Cabin ?’”’ 


her preach, not otherwise. Woman Suffragists , 


| ask no more, 


| The graduating exercises of the twenty-third 
| an nual term of the New England Female Med- 
| ical College took place at the College, on East 
C oncord street, Boston, last week. In the ab- 
| sence of the President, Franklin Snow, Esq., 
| Rev. John W. Olmstead, D.D., presided. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Wm. 
| B. Wright. The presiding officer then confer- 
| red the Degree of Doctor of Medicine upon the 
| following named graduates: Louisa Buxton 

Atwood, Newbury, Vt.; Martha Elizabeth 


Christopher St., to find it crowded; not a seat 
vacant. Too tired to stand [ placed myself 
against the wall, and glanced around, faintly | 
hoping one of the stronger sex would kindly 
offer to exchange his comfortable seat for my 
The hope proved vain, so, 
turning to my neighbors, two well-dressed, 
sturdy looking American youths, I said pleas- 
antly, ‘Can you tell me if this is the ‘Ladies’ 
“Yes,” they both answered, with- | 
out a moment’s hesitation; ‘‘then,”’ said I, | 
“Don’t you think ladies should sit in their | 
own cabin?” This was a query quite differ- 
ent, suggesting some little sacrifice of person- 
al comfort in behalf of courtesy and right, and 
remaiued without reply in any form. The 
weary lady stood against the wall, the youths 


| prattled to each other, smiled occasionally, 
| and seemed rather to enjoy the dilemma of 


| 


| Bucknell, Natick; Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, | 


| Kingston, N. H.; Sarah Wood Devoll, New 
| Bedford ; Sarah Francis Norris, Boston ; Cathe- 
| rine Jones Siller, Boston ; Aurilla Springer, Bel- 

grade, Me. The valedictory lecture was deliv- 
| ered by Wm. H. Campbell, M. D., Professor of 
| the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the 
| College, his subject being the rise and progress 
| of the science and art of medicine. It was an 


| to with much interest throughout. The class 


| land of reciprocity. 


able and interesting address, and was listened 


| for the past term consists of thirty-one stu- | 


| dents, seven of whom now take their medical 


| degree. The College is now in a flourishing 


| for, and other liabilities removed, it will be 
nearly self-sustaining. 


The Boston Post has always given a more 
| friendly welcome to Woman Suffrage thar 
any other New England daily newspaper ex- 
cepting the Springfield Republican. We wish 
we could say as much for its party. The fol- 


lowing is the comments of the Post upon the 
situation in lowa:— 

We thank our friends of the Woman's 
JOURNAL for so kindly calling our attention 
to the fact that Mr. Johu Irish, a Democratic 
member of the Iowa Legislature, has intro- 
| duced a resolution submitting the q uestion of 
Woman Suffrage to that State. As usual, the 
Democracy leads the way in matters of pro- 
gressive reform, and we doubt not the Wo- 
| MAN’S JOURNAL will have the opportunity of 
| honoring all the Democratic members of that 

Legislature with mention as valorously sus- 
taining the movement they have set on foot. 
The status of the question in lowa is thus far 
favorable to the advocates of the suffrage. It 
is proposed to amend the Constitution by 
striking out the word *‘male,’’ and to accom- 
| plish this, two successive Legislatures must 
vote to submit an amendment to the people, 
| who ean then ratify or reject it. Last year the 
Legislature gave a favorable vote; this year it 
will doubuless confirm the former action, and 
within a twelvemonth it is possible that wo- 
meu will vote in Lowa. 
lar movement is in progress, and the West is 
fast looming up as the promised land of the 
women of America. It is hardly necessary to 


the women advocates of the cause in this see- 
tion should be credited with much of the in- 
fluence that is finding its first fruits in the 
West. 


Miss Amelia R. Purvis, of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.. was awakened at 12 o’clock on Satur- 
day vight by a noise at her bedroom window. 


condition, and when its new building is paid | 


In Wiscousin a simi- ; 


add that the sturdy and untiring labors of | 


Looking in that direction she observed one | 


their vis a via, vill we reached the Jersey dock. | 
1 have héard that the gentlemen’s cabins are | 
not comfortable. Might they not be made so, 
and draft off from ours a superfluity that pre- 
vents us from being comfortable in our own | 
domain? Women of this generation, some | 
one says, are born tired, and tired women | 
cannot stand, or should not. I think I had | 
rather sit in a dirty, smoky cabin, than stand | 
in a better; at any rate the next time I am | 
kept out of a seat in the ladies’ cabin by men | 
in possession, I think I shall make investiga- | 
tion on my own account of the accommoda- 
tions which seem not to suit our gentlemen. 
Certainly it isa bad rule which dves not 
work both ways. But the poor lady will find 
a dense clond of tobacco smoke, potent as an 
archangel’s sword, to drive her out of the dir- | 
ty paradise called “gentlemen’s cabin.” This 
“pillar of cloud by day and fire by night’”’ will | 
hardly permit her to reach her promised | 


Women are becoming billiard players also. 
Several hundred amateurs of the game met in 
Bumstead Hall last week to witness the ap- | 
pearance of Madame Garnier, wife of Prof. 
Garnier, and Miss L. Bessunger, of Mon- | 
treal. The chief interest of the evening 
centered upon the playing of the ladies 
and it was probably to their presence 
that the very large attendance was due. 
Twenty-five or thirty ladies were among 
the spectators and seemed as intent upon the 
exhibition as their escorts. A game was made 
up between Prof. and Mme. Garnier on one 
side and Mr. and Miss Bessunger on the other 
—or, as the gentleman officiating as floor-di- 
rector quaintly designated it, “brother and sis- 
ter against husband and wife.” The game it- 
self did not excite much attention as a skiliful 
exhibition. The gentlemen gallantly left the 
field to their fair partners, and save one or 
two fine runs and several capital shots by | 
each they seemed to make no effort to score. 
The ladies took their positions, cue in hand, at | 
the table and Miss Bessunger led off, making 
the first count with an ease that immediately 
brought down the house, but after scoring six 
she gave way to Mme. Garnier, whose first 
two plays were admirably executed and won 
her as hearty applause as had been accord- 
ed to her competitor. Both ladies are quite 
skilful players, though they did not do their 
best last evening, appedring to be rather ner- 
vous. Each made a namber of handsome 
shots, and was rewarded by the plaudits of 
the admiring company. Their play is easy 
and with feminine gentleness, but when occa- 
sion requires they send a ball skimming over 
the table with a force that shows skilful mus- 
cular practice. “Brother and sister” were the 
winners. It was a pleasant entertainment, 
and when the ladies appear in public again 
they will have a larger company of spectators 
than last week. 


We fear that nothing short of Woman Suf- | 


man crawling into her room, closely followed | frage will ever compel the officers of the law | 


by another. 


Instead of giving the traditional | to suppress the sale of obscene publications. | that he beats the air! 


| d 


| with approval. 
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Next to the sale of liquor 6ver the open bar, 
there is no social abuse so destructive of mor- 


| als and so ruinous to young men and women 


as the circulation of vile books, papers and 
pictures. Yet, when a police officer attempt- 
ed to enforce the law, last year, in Boston, he 
was fined and reprimanded for his interference 
with eminent newsdealers. In New York 
there is a conspicuous window in William 
street where, for years, indecent pictures have 
been publicly exhibited to the passers-by, 
and where a crowd daily gathers to look at 
them. In refreshing contrast, and as a direct 
result of the municipal suffrage of women re- 
cently established in Englahd, we see by the 
London Times that the publisher of the Day’s 
Doings, an obscene paper, has been prosecuted 
at the February sessions at Clerkenwell by the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, upon an 
indictment eontaining twenty-one counts. Sir 
W. H. Bodkin, the judge, fined the publisher 
£50 on the first count and said that:— 


Every right-minded person must regret 
to see circulated throughout the streets of Lon- 
don such papers as these. The defendant 
must enter into hisown recognizances in £100 
and find two sureties in £80 each, the under- 


not in future exceed the bounds of common 
ecency, no more would be heard of the prose- 
cution ; but if it should, the defendant would 
be called up for judgment, and would be dealt 


| with most severely. Theexpenses, which had 


been considerable, ought not to fall upon the in- 
dividual members of the Society, and the de- 
fendant must pay a finé of £50 and be impris- 
oned until that fine was paid. He could not 
refrain from saying that the public were very 
much indebted to the society for taking upon 
itself a duty which otherwise would probably 
remain undischarged. This was the first time 
a case of this kind had come before the court. 
It was sent toacompetent tribunal. Thesug- 
gestion that statues or paintings could be cop- 
ied with impunity was ill-founded. If hereaf- 
ter other persons should offend they must not 
expect any om and if they did, they would 
not receive it. The idea of boys in the public 
streets selling these papers was a scandal to 
the age. The recognizances of two household- 
ers were taken, and it was said that the fine 
would at once be paid. Mr. Lewis pointed out 
that it could not be paid to the society. Sir 
W. Bodkin said he should recommend the 
Treasury to hand it over to the Secretary. 
The formal sentence of a fine of £50 on the 
first count was entered, and upon all the other 
counts the postponement. of sentence. 


We commend the example of London under 
Impartial Suffrage tothe authorities of Boston 
unter Manhood Suffrage. Suppress these vile 
newspapers or else let the women of Boston 
vote and they will see it done. 





WASSON ON SUFFRAGE. 

Whenever an opponent of equal rights 
undertakes to frame an argument against suf- 
frage, he becomes as week as was the fabled 
Antzus when his feet ceased to touch the 
ground. Our friend, Mr. Wasson, is a recent 
example. In his lecture against Woman Suf- 
frage, which is equally against Republican gov- 
ernment for men, he says :— 

It has come to be a widely accepted doctrine 
that each individual has, by gift or nature, an 
unqualified property in himself; that he is born 
to be absolutely his own master, and to dis- 
pose of himself at his own sovereign pleasure ; 
that his individual will is therefore h —— 
guide and supreme law; that this natural lib- 
erty, so-called, has but one limitation—this: 
It should be so adjusted by each to the like 
liberty in others that he may enjoy his own 


| without encroaching on theirs; that govern- 


ment is a purely defensive expedient, designed 


| to secure to each his perfect possession and 


disposal of himself, and that it borrows the 
right to accomplish even this limited task only 
from the voluntary consent of the individual 
parties to it. This doctrine, it may be observ- 
ed, would be quite as suitable to rats as to hu- 
man beings. Your rat is as much attached as 
a human creature can be to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ; would be no less than 
absolute owner of himself, and make his pri- 
vate inclination his supreme law. Of 
kind of liberty, Thomas Jefferson was the 
American apostle. . 

The New York Tribune quotes this passage 
It does not seem to occur to 
Mr. Wasson and the Tribune that human be- 


ings are something more and higher than rats, 


| and therefore their rat-iocination is at fault. 


If however rats had a human moral sense, the 
rule would apply only to their relations with 
other rats. But not necessarily to their rela- 
tions with men who ate a higher order of be- 
ings than themselves. If Mr. Wasson thinks 
men excel women, as human beings excel rats, 
then his reasoning is good so faras women are 
concerned. Andif he thinks that educated, 
virtuous men form a class separated from ig- 
norant, vicious men by a barrier as distinct 
and impassable as separates men from rats, 
then his reasoning is good so far as his inferi- 
ors are concerned. But such a theory is po- 
litical Calvinism run mad. Moreover, Mr. Was- 
son’s statement of Jeffersonian democracy is 
illogical. His premises are as unfair as his de- 
ductions. He first asserts that we claim un- 
qualified and absolute individual liberty and, 
in the very next sentence, he admits that we 
limit our demand, by denyiug the right of any 
individual to encroach upon the equal rights of 
another. How then can individual liberty thus 
limited, be properly styled unqualified and ab- 
solute? On the contrary, individuality is qual- 
ified, and only absolute within this all-impor- 
tant qualification, that it must not infringe 
upon the like liberty of other men. But we 
must not blame our modern Antwus, son of 
Terra. His feet are not planted upon the soi- 
id rock of equal rights for all. No wonder 
x. B. B 
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years of toil, and spent them in dissipation. 
But Hetty, notwithstanding her sharp fea- 
tures, and sharper words, certainly has a kind 
| heart. In the midst of her greatest poverty 
| many were the stockings she knit, and the 


The little girl stepped forward eagerly to 
take them, and then drew back, as if afraid. 
‘What is the matter?” asked Mrs. Fairweath- 
er; “Iam willing to trust you with the books. 


Reached by a stairway, ugly and worn, 

Up which many burdens were daily borne, 
Burdens without and burdens within, 
Burdens of sorrow, and burdens of sin, 

Past many doors where poverty hid, 

Past many rooms, where light was forbid, 
Past doors where sin hid securely from sight 
Through the long day, awaiting the night; 
Past men and women whose touch could defile. 
Past little children, grown almost as vile, 
Past old and young who know the dark nooks 
Of the great, wicked city, the garret o’erlooks, 
Sat sweet Edith, with eyes that were red 
With watching and weeping, sewing for bread. 








































Beautiful eyes that were bonny and brown, 
Beautiful tresses rippling down 











marry. Then you know she feeds and clothes 


her brother's orpban child.” 

“If you call it feeding and clothing.” replied 
Mrs. Lane. “The poor child looks cold and 
pinched, and frightened all the time, as if she 
were chased by the east wind. I used to tell 


Miss Turnpenny she ought to be ashamed of 


herself, to keep the poor little thing at work 


all the time, without one minute to play. If 


she does but look at the cat, as it runs by the 
window, Aunt Hetty gives her a rap over the 
knuckles. I used to tell her she would make 
the girl just such another sour old crab as her- 
self.” 

“That must have been very improving to 
her disposition,’ replied Mrs. Fairweather, 





Turnpenny won’t like it if I play.”’ “Don’t 
trouble yourselfaboutthat. I will make it all 
right with Aunt Hetty,” replied the friendly 
one. Thus assured, she gave herself up to the 
full enjoyment of the picture books; and when 
she was summoned to her work, she obeyed 
with a cheerful alacrity that would have as- 
tonished her stern relative. When the labors 
of the day were concluded, Mrs. Fairweather 
accompanied her home, paid for all the hours 
she had been absent, and warmly praised her 
docility and diligence. 

“It is lucky for her that she behaved so well,” 
| replied Aunt Hetty; “If I had heard any com- 
| plaint I should have given her a whipping, 
and sent her to bed without her supper.’’ 











the neighborhood. I am attached to poor Pink 
because he belongs to my sop, who has gone 
to sea. I was in hopes he would leave off 
quarreling with the cat; but if he won’t be 


the pies we baked this morning, I should like 
to have Miss Turnpenny taste of them.’’ 

The crabbed neighbor was helped abundant- 
ly, and while she was eating the pie the 
friendly matron edged in many a kind word 
concerning little Peggy, whom she praised as 
a remarkably capable, industrious child. 

“Tam glad you find herso,” said Aunt Het- 
ty; “I should get precious little work out of 
her if I did not keep the switch in sight.” 

“T manage children pretty much as the man 
did the donkey,’’ replied Mrs. Fairweather. 
“Not an inch would the poor beast stir for all 
his master’s beating and thumping. But a 
neighbor tied some fresh turnips to a stick and 
fastened them so that they swung before the 
donkey’s nose, and he set off on a brisk trot in 





out. Every human soul has the germ of some 
flowers within, and they would open if they 
could only find sunshine and free air to expand 
them. 


I keep them on purpose to amuse children.” | neighborly, I will send him out into the coun- Mrs, Fairweather was a practical philoso- 
Up in a garret far and high, | warm waistcoats she made, for the poor drunk- | Peggy looked down with her finger on her lips, | try to board. Sally, you will bring me one of | pher in her own small way. She observed 
Not very light, though near the sky, en lover whom she had too much sense to | and answered, in a constrained voice, “Aunt 


that Miss Turnpenny really liked a pleasant 
tune; and when winter came she tried to per- 
suade her that singing would be excellent for 
Peggy's lungs, and perhaps keep her from go- 
ing into a consumption. 

“My nephew, James Fairweather, keeps a 
singing school,” said she, “and he says he 
will teach her gratis. You need not feel un- 
der great obligation; for her voice will lead 
the whole school, and her ear is so quick it 
will be no trouble at all to teach her. Per- 
haps you would go with us sometimes, neigh- 
bor Turnpenny? It is very pleasant to hear 
| the children’s voices.’’ 
| The cordage of Aunt Hetty’s mouth relaxed 
into asmile. She accepted the invitation, and 
was so much pleased that she went every Sun- 







































































































































Beautiful shoulders, snowy and white ; with a good-humored smile. “But, in jus | Poor little Peggy went to sleep that night | hopes of overtaking them.” | day evening. The simple tunes, and the ge 
Beautiful hands, so tiny and light. tice to poor Aunt Hetty, you should remem- | with a lighter heart than she had ever felt since | Aunt Hetty, without observing how very | sweet young voices fell like the dew on her spite—nc 
But the beautiful eyes no mother blest, ber that she had just such a cheerless child- | she had been an orphan. Her first thought in | closely the comparison applied to her own dried-up heart, and greatly aided the genial ment, bu 
And the beautiful tresses no father caressed; | hood herself. Flowers grow where there is | the morning was whether the new neighbor | management of Peggy, said: “That will do | influence of her neighbor’s example. The — 
And the little hands, so dimpled and white, | sunshine.’ would want her service during the day. Her | very well for folks that have plenty of turnips | rod silently disappeared from the table. If me “<> 
Must toil for bread from morning till night. “I know you think everybody ought to live | desire that it should be so soon became obvi- | ¢o spare.” Peggy was disposed to be idle, it was only nec- duties wi 
And every time that the tiny feet in the sunshine,” replied Mrs. Lane; “and it | ous to Aunt Hetty, and excited an undefined | “For the matter of that,” answered Mrs. essary to say, “When you have finished your she had 
Reach the gay and beautiful street, must be confessed that you carry it with you jealousy and dislike of a person who so easily | Fairweather, “whips cost something as well as | work you may go and ask whether Mrs. Fair- —. 
She must pass by the doors of the wicked and wherever you go. If Miss Turnpenny has a | made herself beloved. Without exactly ac- | turnips, and since one makes the donkey stand | weather wants any errands done.’ Bless me, appeals fi 
vile, heart, I dare say you will find it out, though I | knowledging to herself what were her own mo- | still, and the other makes him trot, it is very | how the fingers flew! Aunt Hetty had learn- sulted in 
And the men and women, whose touch would | never could, and I never heard ofany one that | tives, she ordered Peggy to gather all the easy to decide which is the most economical. | ed to use turnips instead of the cudgel. the other 
defile, could. All the families within hearing of her | sweepings of the kitchen and court into asmall | But, neighbor Turnpenny, since you like my| When spring came, Mrs. Fairweather busied age 
And feel by the contrast. with all that she | tongue call her the neighbor-in-law” pile, and leave it on the frontier of her neigh- | pies so well, pray take one home with you. I | herself with planfing roses and vines. Miss had foun 
meets Certainly the prospect was not very encour- | bor’s premises. Peggy ventured to ask timid- | am afraid they will mould before we can eat | Turnpenny readily consented that Peggy the cases 
Ont in the bright, bewildering streets, aging; for the house Mrs, Fairweather pro- | ly whether the wind would not blow it about, | them up.” shonld help her, and even refused to take any oy 
What a wearisome, wearisome life is led posed to occupy was not only under the same | and she received a box on the ear for her im- “Aunt Hetty had come for a quarrel, and | pay from such a good neighbor. But she at 
Up in a garret, sewing for bread. roof with Miss ge ap je —""- pertinence. she was astonished to find herself going out | maintained her own opinion that it was a mere brutal m 
had one common yard in front. The ve e Mrs. Fairweather quite un- | wi ie. “Well, Mrs. Fairweather,” said of ti cultivate flowers. The cheer- it had be 
- _ ca ge ra first day she took poscession of her new habi- iuuaienie et the oe and he blow. pale a neighbor. Ithank you athou- od dainieiatide cana praca the brane vat settle — . 
Finding it ¢ pow 3 say her prayer vuve tation she called on the neighbor-in-law. Aunt | She gave Aunt Hetty’s anger time enough to | sand times.” When she reached her own door, | she would sometimes say, “I have no room to pointanes 
At the church, than up the garret stair. Hetty had taken the precaution to extinguish | coo], then, stepping out into the court, and af | she hesitated for an instant, then turned back, | plant this rose-bush, neighbor Turnpenny, manize it 
‘And to-day she has seen a beautiful bride, the fire, lest the new neighbor should want | ter arranging divers little matters, she called | pie in hand, to say, “Neighbor Fairweather, would you be willing to let me set it on your oo & 
With eyes of light, and a step of pride, hot water, before her own wees and coal ar- | aloud to her domestic, “Sally, how came you | you needn’t troubie yourself about sending side of the yard; it will take very little room ‘at lav 
All in a shimmer of satin and lace, | rived. Her first salutation was, “If you want | to leave this pile of dirt here? Didn’t I tell Pink away. It’s natural you should like the | and will need no care.’ At another time she er was ¢ 
Moving on with enchanting grace ; any cold wae, there’s a pump across the | you Miss Turnpenny was very neat? Pray, | little creature, seeing he belongs to your son. | would say, ‘Well, really, my ground is too sat at ue 
And Edith has thought, as she gazed and street; I don’t like to have my house slopped | make haste and sweep itup. I wouldn't have | I'll try to keep Tab indoors, and perhaps after | full. Here is a root of lady’s delight. How - this R 
ae as ‘a lebbor Tur | her see it on any account. I told her I would | awhile they will agree better.” bright and piert it looks. It seems a pity to the wife, 
With eyes, that with splendor were dazzled veges, 6-day rng rn tea | try to keep everything neat about the prem- | “‘T hope they will,’ replied the friendly ma- | throw it away. If you are willing, I will let a nasal d 
j and dazed, jon ie ‘ bation a eee \ises. She is so particular herself, and it is a tron; “we will try them awhile longer, and if | Peggy plant it in what she calls her garden. It —— 
; How very easy it were to be good | will pat esate aumentieiens on tat “oy as anew | mlort tohave tidy neighbors.” | they persist in quarreling, I will send the dog | will grow of itself, without any care, and scat- ig ee 
If she stood in the place where the young bride | oa pga : f “f na in — ccaibcr The girl, who had been previously instruct- | into the country.” Pink, who was sleeping in | ter seeds that will come up and blossom in all bility of 
tenia on ses cons ve ee —s nhaper | ed, smiled as she came out, with brush and | a chair, stretched herself and gaped. = kind | the chinks of the bricks. I love it. It seems in Wyom 
And how very easy it is to be bad, ey <nig phe a phe ae ssiahn Pe i Teds die | dustpan, and swept quietly away the pile that mistress patted hie on the nent. “Ah, you | such a bright, good-natured little thing.’’ — 
And how cruel a struggle she has had, = siitnee shale Bt a eth i ation 7 or asa pee y ae of meng penal — little waaay 4 = she, “what is the use hare A a the psa ny se ye rene parties, i 
: , oye | But another source of annoyance presented | of plaguing poor Ta erselfsurrounded with flowers; and she even the wom 
af prom ew meernane bread. | my furniture os order. I will pay her six- | itself, which could not be quite so easily dis- “Well, 1 do say,” observed Sally, smiling, | declared of her own accord, that they did look husband: 
Re iy pence an hour. | posed of. Aunt Hetty had a cat, a lean, scrag- | “you are a master woman for stopping a quar- | pretty. women i 
Ab, Edith, Edith, could you but know Aunt Hetty began to purse up her mouth | gy animal, that looked as if she were often lick- | rel.” One day, when Mrs. Lane called upon Mrs. seen r. 
The heart of the bride you envy so, for a refusal; but the promise of sixpence an | ed and seldom fed; Mrs. Fairweather also had, “I learned a good lesson when I was a Fairweather, she found the old weed-grown Suffrage 
How it hides a terrible sorrow and shame, = hour relaxed her features at once. Little | 4 fut frisky, little dog, always ready for a ca- | little girl,” rejoined Mrs. Fairweather. “One | yard bright and blooming. Tab, quite fat and ment to 
Which she sometimes longs to boldly proclaim, | Peggy sat knitting a stocking bend diligently, per. He took a distaste to poor, poverty- | frosty morning I was looking out of the win- | sleek, was asleep in the sunshine, with her tive of g 
And be rid of the ho-rible, horrible dread —_| with a rod ly ing on the table beside her. She | stricken Tab, the first time he saw her, and no | dow into my father’s barnyard, where stood | paw upon Pink's neck, and little Peggy was oo ee 
Which ever is hanging over her head ; | looked up with timid wistfulness, as if the | coaxing could induce him to alter his opinion. | many cows, oxen and horses, waiting to drink. | singing at her work as blithe as a bird. was the 
How day and night, remorse and shame, | prospect of any change was like a release | His name was Pink, but he was anything but | It was one of those cold, snapping mornings,| “How cheerful you look here,” said Mrs. women, 
Do deadly battle within her frame, from prison. When she heard consent given, | , pink of behavior in his neighborly relations. | when a slight thing irritates both man and | Lane. “And so you have really taken the crepes 
You would joy, poor thing, in your humble lot, | a bright color flushed her cheeks. She was | 5.9, Tab could never set foot out of the door | beast. The cattle all stood very still and meek | house for another year. Pray, how do you ‘The - 
And your lowly name, without tn — tere = gh: ae pis rama for | without being saluted with a grow! and a sharp | till one of the cows attempted to turn round. | manage to get on with the neighbor-in-law.” who had 
Ah, could you but know, that though humble | good or evil. “Now min , n your- | bark that frightened her out of her senses, and | In making the attempt, she happened to hit | ‘ “I fiud her a very kind, obliging neigh- could nc 
and poor | self,” said Aunt Hetty; ‘and = that you made her rum into the house with herfur all on | her next neighbor; whereupon the neighbor bor,” replied Mrs. Arana Bag ? , ar Lay 
And treading a pathway, sadly obscure, | keep at work the whole time; if I hear one | end. If she even ventured to doze alittle on | kicked and hit another. In ‘five minutes the “Well, that is a miracle!” exclaimed Mrs. 
You are richer and grander, far, than she, | word of complaint y + know what youll gst | her own door-step, the enemy was on the | whole herd were kicking and hooking each | Lane. “Nobody but you would have under HOW A 
And your crown will far more dazzling be, when —— news. The reso color sul | watch, and the moment her eyes closed he | other, with all fury. My mother laughed and | taken to thaw out Aunt Hetty’s heart.” ‘ 
After the satin and pearls have fied, | Sided from Pegsy ha pale face, and she answer- | | 414 wake her up with a bark and a box on | said, ‘See what comes of kicking whe 1 you’re “That is probably the reason why it never _ Certaii 
And you are no longer sewing for bread. | ed “Yes, se meekly. ; the ear, and on he would run. | hit.” Just so I’ve seen one cross word set a! was thawed,” rejoined her frieud. “I always — v 
Little by outward look alone, co ”~ — sping tay pont yaa | Aunt Hetty vowed she would scald him. It | whole family by the ears, some frosty morn- | told you that not having enough of sunshine pole 
The wonderful, human heart is known, | of tied “om nia ay et if pas don’t I'll | was a burning shame, she said, for folks to ing. Afterward, if my brother or myeell were | was what ailed the world. Make people hap- on 
Or the pangs it bears, or the fears itknows, i vou» she heard the gentle words, | keep dogs to worry their neighbors’ cats. Mrs. | 4 little irritable, she would say, Take care, | py, and there will not be half the quarreling . ‘oom 
Or its secret tears, or its buried woes. Sone yond see how carefully - ene enery | Fairweather invited Tabby to dine, and made | a. a how - in og or . ving part of Sy fhangiren br is. ere 
ttle we think of the terrible force pre-e , . | f her, and patiently endeavored to teach | barn yard began. Never give a kick for a hit, rom this gospel of joy, preached and prac- ll 
— gnawing passion, and fierce remorse, | poe pa -—_ Why, what a nice handy little ro mete nap co the thn plate. But Pink | and you will save yourself and others a deal of | ticed, nobody derived so much benefit as lit- ems 
Which under some thea, both calmandcold, |" vader these enlivening infuences Peggy | steadily resolved that he would be scalded | trouble.’ ” tle Peggy. Her nature, which was fast grow- PP ca 
The heart, in its terrible grip, may hold. | worked like a bee. Aunt Hetty was always | first; that he would. He could not havebeen| That same afternoon the sunshiny dame | ing crooked and knotty, under the malign in- are 
Ab! half our envy would melt away, | in the habit of saying, “Stop your noise, and | more firm in his opposition if he and Tab had | stepped into Aunt Hetty’s rooms, where she | fluence of restraint and fear, straightened mapa 
Could the masks be taken off for a day. | mind your work.” But the new friend patted belonged to different sects in Christianity. found Peggy sewing as usual, wen the eternal | up, budded and blossomed in the genial at- post a 
And under the weight of gems and gold, ‘her on the head and said, “What a pleasant | While his mistress was patting Tab on the | Switch on the table beside her. ‘Tam obliged mosphere of cheerful kindness. Her affec- saan tne 
We could the inmost heart, behold. | voice the little girl has. It is like the birds in | bead, and reasoning the point with him, he to go to Harlem on business,” said she. ‘‘I | tions and faculties were kept in such pleasant pant 
And sometimes, the pity which we bestow | the fields. By and by youshall hear my music | Would at times manifest a degree of indiffer- feel rather lonely without company, and I al- | exercise that constant lightness of heart made “A wo 
On the lot of the lowly, here below, | box.” si ence, amounting to toleration; but the mo- | W4Ys like to have a child with me; I will pay | her almost handsome. The young music when tl 
Would be changed to pleasure, could we but This opened wide the windows of the little ment he was left to his own free will he would | ber fare in the omnibus.” teacher thought her more than almost hand- weather 
see |shut-up heart, so that the sunshine could give the invited guest a hearty cuff with his| “She has her spelling lesson to get before | Some, ae her affectionate soul ene more “when t 
How esta, and pesesial & lot may be, stream in, and the birds fly in and out, carol- | paw, and send her home spitting like a small | night,’’ replied Aunt Hetty. “Idon’t approve | beamingly on him than on others; and love man by ; 
‘Wherein abideth content and trust, — | ing. The happy child tuned up like alark, as | steam engine. Aunt Hetty considered it her | of young folks going a pleasuring and neglect- | makes all things beautiful. In cnt 
And the deep assurance that God is just. she tripped lightly up and down stairs on va- | own peculiar privilege to cuff the poor animal, | ing their education.” When the orphan removed to her pleas- the peop 
Hatriz TYNG GRISWOLD. | 1346 household errands. But though she | and it was too much for her patience to see| ‘Neither do I,” rejoined her neighbor, “but = fa — on a ae. day, on the 1 
eee to observe all the directions given | Pink undertake to assist in making Tab un- | I think there isa great deal of education that | She threw OF GENS FOURE The Hreseee nese” young w 
4 l] seg ie th was all the time filled 1 A penang happy. On one of these occasions she rushed | is not found in books. The fresh air will | 4tY of sunshine, and said, “Ah, thou dear for teach 
Mise e any. | jectures what sort of a thing a music box might | into her neighbor’s apartments, and faced Mrs. | make Peggy grow stout and active. I prophe- good Aunt, a& thou who hast made my life giving p 
} OE acm metas —. be. She was a little afraid the kind lady might | Fairweather, with one hand aaycire her hip | sy she will do great credit to your bringing Fairweather. - . In the 
1 : ; | forget to show it to her. She kept at work, | and the forefinger of the other making very | up.”’ y apply 
THE NEIGH BOR-IN-LAW r reat and asked no questions; she only | wrathful gesticulations. The sugared words, and the remembrance | — aie » The d 
BY MR6. LYDIA M. CHILD. | looked very curiously at everything that re-| ‘I tell you what, madam,I won’t put up | of the sugared pie, touched the soft place in Mrs. Morris, Ex-Justice of the Peace of the tion to } 
—_— sembled a box. with such treatment much longer,’’ said she; | Miss Turnpenny’s heart,and she told the as- Terr: itory of Wyoming, has been stopping in better 1 
Who blesses — rpm -_ res ‘ At iast Mrs. Fairweather said, “I think your | “I’ll poison thatdog; you'll see if Idon’t; and | tonished Peggy that she might go and put on San Francisco. The State Central Woman woman | 
ion aaa ipa at no preentll | little feet must be tired by this time. We will | I shan’t wait long, either, I tell you. What | her best gown and bonnet. The poor child Suffrage oe — pee — a ray 01 
Confers ite fragrant beauty on our own. | rest awhile, and eat some gingerbread.’’ The | you keep such an impudent little beast for, I | began to think that this new neighbor was | ©¢Ption on Fri ae ON or ¥ . " er ow! 
“So you are going to live in the same build- | child took the offered cake, with a humble lit- don’t know, unless you do it on purpose to | certainly one of the good fairies she had read | J“dge from the Call 8 reports to ave een house w 
ing with Hetty Turvpenny,” said Mrs. Lane te curtsy, and carefully held out her apron | plague your neighbors.” | about in the picture books. The excursion | Y°'Y ne y mage ay Call _ as ae by cot 
to Mrs. Fairweather. “You will find nobody to prevent any crumbs from falling on the | “I am really sorry he behaves so,” replied | was enjoyed as only a child can enjoy the - aa es 2 ‘manieuhy dosbie p Rinne. non 7 e@ sch 
to envy you. If her temper does not prove floor. But suddenly the apron dropped, and Mrs. Fairweather, mildly. “Poor Tab!’ eountry. The world seems such a pleasant middle life, yet much younger looking than a | 
too much even for your good nature it will | the crumbs were all strewedabout. ‘‘Is that a | “Poor Tab!’ screamed Miss Turnpenny. | place, when the fetters are off, and nature | her actual years. Her face and head indicate —_ Ww 
surprise all who know her. We lived there a jittle bird?’ she exclaimed eagerly. “Where | “What do you mean by calling her poor? Do | folds the young heart lovingly to her bosom. pearl gant pela h nnn Dag negpey J Ls - a the 
year, and that is as long ae anybody ever tried | is he? Is he in this room?” ‘The new friend | you mean to fling it up to me that my cat don’t | A flock of real birds and two living butterflies chase of = crane, self-possesse d woman, full ry “aH 
it.” | smiled, and told her that was the music box, | have enough to eat?” put the little orphan in a perfect ecstasy. | of natural dignity and ease, while her conver- ; e 
“Poor Hetty!” replied Mrs. Fairweather, and after a while she opened it and explained “I did not think of such a thing, replied Mrs. | She pointed to the fields covered with dande- anton, Seer oe that gee Peed < y* <o4 
“she bas had much to harden her. Her moth- what made the sounds. Then she took out a Fairweather. “I called her poor Tab because | lions, and said, “See how pretty! It looks as | yo ; cn aed 4 h, - 3 teen gne - Pon - 
er died too early fur her to remember; her fa- pile of books from one of the baskets of goods, | Pink plagues her so that she has no peace for | if the stars had come down to lie on the Her manner of speaking is off-hand, ready, ' 
ther was very severe with her; and the only and wid Peggy she might look at the pictures, | her life. I agree with you, neighbor Turnpen- | grass.’’ Ah, our little stinted Peggy has poe- | and at times brilliant, and altogether the im- Perimen 
Jover she ever had borrowed the saviree of her ' til! she called her. ny; it is not right to keep a dog that disturbs | try in her, though Aunt Hetty never found it | pression left upon the minds of all who spent The | 
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an hour in her company last evening. was 
that in appointing her to the position which 
she had acceptably filled for the past eleven 
months in the Territory of Wyoming, the pro- 
plem of whether a woman has the capacity to 
fill a judicial position has been solved. 

The reception was wholly informal, Mrs. 
Morris answering such questions as were put 
to her from various parties as to the effect of 
the adoption of Woman Suffrage with frank 
jpgenuousness, seemingly desirous that both 
sides of the matter should be fairly stated. In 
answer to @ question as to the general effect 
of conferring the right to vote on women 
upon an election day in Wyoming, she stated 
that the efféct was that the ladies went to the 
polls quietly and voted, and that the general 

order and absence of rowdyism, drunken- 
ness, and other hitherto supposed to be in- 
separable adjuncts of an election, were partic- 
ularly noticeable. The men vied with each 
other in gallantry to the ladies at the polls. 
The men ~ on their store clothes and boiled 
shirts, and made the occasion a general holi- 
day. With reference to her own appoint- 
ment and success, Mrs. Morris explained how 
the whole matter of the adoption of Woman 
Suffrage in the Territory was the result of a 
bitter feud between the existing political par- 
ties, and it was done only ina moment of 
spite—not out of any regard for the move- 
ment, but rather asa yy Her appoint- 
ment of Justice of the Peace, with county 
jurisdiction, arose from the same spirit, but 
ving been appointed, she entered upon her 
duties with zeal and courage, and she felt that 
she had conquered her most stubborn op- 
ponents. She never felt that the office was 
above her capacity, and had never had but two 
appeals from her decisions, one of which re- 
sulted in a confirmation of her ruling, and on 
the other, both sides ran away before a final 
hearing was reached. She had never studied 
law, except in transacting her own affairs, but 
had found little difficulty in comprehending 
the cases coming before her. 

In the adminstration of ee in her Court 
she had never been troubled with coarseness 
or vulgarity, and had found that the lowest of 
brutal men would refrain from violence, or if 
it had been committed would compromise and 
settle it rather then have to appear before a 
woman. In fact the general etfect of her ap- 
pointment on the rowdy element was to hu- 
manizeit. The conversation drew out a num- 
ber of amusing instances of the conduct of 
witnesses before her, one of which produced 

at laughter, A witness testifying before 
er was constantly prompted by his wife, who 
sat at his side and constantly whispered in his 
ear. The counsel objected to what he called 
this ‘‘double-barrelled testimony ;” whereat 
the wife, equal to the emergency, replied with 
a nasal drawl, “Waal, I reckon it don’t matter 
how many barrels there be, so’s we don’t fire 
off but one at a time.” 

She said that the question of the practica- 
bility of Woman Suffrage was definitely settled 
in Wyoming, and that its permanent establish- 
ment there was certain. Although she ad- 
mitted that, as between the present existing 
parties, it would make very little difference, 
the women as a rule voting the same as their 
husbands or brothers. She only knew of two 
women in the Territory who voted against the 
policy of their male protectors. In her own 
town the result of the adoption of Woman 
Suffrage and the practical move of her appoint- 
ment to a judicial position had been produc- 
tive of great good—the moral atmosphere of 
the place being purer and better than before. 
She felt that the great wantof the Territory, 
was the incoming of intelligent, energetic 
women, who would avail themselves of the 
advantages of the law and enter upon the ac- 
tive duties of citizenship. 

The evening was passed pleasantly to all 
who had the privilege of being present, and 
could not have been other than gratifying to 
the friends of the suffrage question present. 
—San Jose Murcury. 
HOW A WOMAN CONQUERED PREJUDICE. 


Certainly, there is no place in the United 
States where less attention has been given to 
the Suffrage movement than in some parts of 
central Lilinois. 

But, for all that, there are many advocates 
of the movement, and some practical illustra- 
tions of its effects. The following is one in 
point :— 

Woman’s success as a teacher is firmly es- 
tablished. But there are still to be found the 
remains of what was once dreaded opposition. 
In some of our country districts the people 
are strongly prejudiced against having a wo- 
man teach their school, especially the winter 
session. 

“A woman can do very well in the summer 
when there are no fires to build, and the 
weather is pleasant”; but for the winter term, 
“when the big boys are in,”’ they must have a 
man by all means. 

In one of these “old fogy’’ districts, where 
the people ought to keep up with the times, 
on the subject of woman’s work at least, a 
young woman of good education and ability 
for teaching had taught the summer school, 
giving perfect satisfaction. 

In the autumn she caused quite a sensation 
by applying for the winter term. 

The directors said that they had no objec- 
tion to her, that the summer school was much 
better than usual, but they did not think a 
woman could fill the place during the cold sea- 
son. One said, “Of course she could not build 
her own fires, and if she hired it done the 
house would be as cold as a barn.” Another, 
“She could not stand the rough weather, and 
the school would be minus a teacher every 
stormy day.” A third said, “The big boys 
would walk over her and break up the school.” 
But the applicant’s uncle being ane of the 
directors, the others were over-persuaded, 
4nd the winter school was given to a woman 
for the first time. 

The farmers of the neighborhood scowled 
their disapproval, being contident that the ex- 
periment would prove a failure. 

The session opened in October, and all 
Went on swimmingly until cold weather set in. 


| The teacher, having two miles to walk, en- 
gaged one of the older boys to build fires, with 
the promise to make the fire early and have 
the house warm by nine o'clock. The first 
morning he had a tolerable fire, but the house 
was not warm. 

He was reproved, and agreed to do better 
the next day, but on arriving at the house the 
second morning, the teacher found, the re- 
where was he! Our energetic little woman 
morning she started for school at seven, with 
a bitter north wind in her face, which re- 
minded her at every step that her early mis- 
sion was oue of fire. Some minutes after the 
stove was noisily doing its duty (like many 
people) the delinquent came rushing in, alarm- 
ed by seeing the smoke from the chimney. 

He was promptly discharged, and from that 
time, until a trusty boy could be found, she 
built her own fires, thus removing one of the 
objections to a female teacher. But the oth- 
ers still remained to be contradicted by facts. 
An opportunity was soon offered. 

A heavy rain had fallen during the night. 
and at school-time it still continued to pour, 
“Now is the time to prove that I am no 
fair-weather bird,’ thought our brave teacher 
to herself. So she astonished the household 
by appearing dressed for the walk—or more 
properly wade, for the familiar fields looked 
more like a great lake than dry land. Equip- 
ped in rubber boots, a short dress, water- 
proof and umbrella, she found herself at the 
school-house in a comparatively dry condi- 
tion, when, to her dismay, the key was no- 
where to be found. This was Monday morn- 
ing, and Sabbath-school had been held in the 
room on the preceding day. Nothing was 
left to be done but to tramp another half-mile 
after the key. Obtaining it, and giving the 
person in possession some plain words for not 
leaving the key in its place, she tramped back. 
Without, the rain still came down in tor- 
rents, but within was a roaring fire before any 
of the children were there, to dry their drip- 
ping garments by its generous heat. 

The pupils numbered seven. Parents 
thought it ‘no use to send them, the teacher 
couldn’t get there’; and were astonished on 
hearing the facts of the case. 

About a month from this occurrence the 
mercury sank to 15 degrees below zero. The 
school consisted that day of teacher and half- 
dozen of the nearest pupils. The stubborn 
farmers were certain of victory now. “That 
girl was pretty spunky, they would admit, to 
come in a deluge, but no woman on earth 
would stick her nose out on such a freezing 
day as this.’’ Alas! they were again doomed 
to disappointment, for “school kept’’ as usual. 
The third time was the charm. The next 
stormy morning found all the pupils in their 
places. Their parents were at last convinced 
that a woman could teach the winter session ; 
and successfully, too, for out of twenty young 
lads, that the mistress had to literally “look 
up to,” not one had made the least disturb- 
ance. The very ones who had given the male 
teachers so much trouble, succumbed to wo- 
man’s influence, and were all kind, respect- 
ful and obedient. The term closed, leaving 
the mistress in excellent health and spirits, 
with a purse well filled, and a victory gained 
and acknowledged by the foe. 

This is only a common experience in these 
times} but it adds one more to the list of facts 
which prove woman’s right and ability to do 
equal work for equal pay. GENE GRAFF. 


HUMOROUS. 


Mere matter of form—fitting a dress. 

“Oh, for a thousand tongues!’ said the lad 
when he crawled into a molasses barrel. 

“Have you much fish in your bag ?”’ was ask- 
ed of a fisherman. “Yes, I have a good eel in 
it.” 

A Louisville landlady has discovered a way 
of collecting her board bills with a red hot po- 
ker. 

A Kentucky couple were married on the 
platform ofarailway depot. The bride wore 
no train. ; 

It may sound like a paradox, yet the break- 
ing of both wingsof an army is pretty sure to 
make it fly. 

Over one hundred ladies are studying law in 
America. Ifa man should marry one of them 
would she be his wife-in-law. 

Betsy—“Shall you be a-going out this after- 
noon, mem ?” 

Mistress—“I think not, Betsy.” 

Betsy—“Cos yer can if yer like; Z don’t 
want to go out.’ 

Cungressmen complain so of climbing the 
stately steps of the capitol, that a Wash- 
ington paper proposes a pneumatic tube from 
the Avenue to the halls of Congress, to squirt 
them into their seats direct. 

A little Danbury girl, when asked by her 
mother about suspicious little bites in the sides 
of a dozen choice apples, answered :—" Perhaps 
mamma, they may have been frost-bitten, it 
~ so cold last night.’’ The mother retreat- 
ed. 

The one anda half year old daughter of a 
station agent on the Hartford. Providence and 
Fishkill railroad, named Bertie Green, has 
learned the whole ore by S gpgree 
but, unless all sigus fail, she will a stupid 
woman, 

“T meant to have told you of that hole,” 
said a gentleman toa friend who was walking 
with him in his garden, and stumbled into a 

it full of water, “No matter,’ said the friend, 
Llowing the mud and water out of his mouth, 
“I’ve found it.” 














mains of a fire in the stove, but the boy, O, | 


was prepared for the emergency. The next 
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A Connecticut pastor declined an addition 
of a hundred dollars to his salary, for this rea- 
son, among others, that the hardest part of his 
labor heretofore, had been the collection of his 
salary, and it would kill him to try to collect 
a hundred dollars more. 

A recently arrived English servant girl pitch- 
ed a cup of scalding coffee into her mistress’ 
face at San Francisco, because the lady express- 
ed a hope that the Prince of Wales would die. 
The servantgirl is now looking for another 
place. British family preferred. 


The following advertisement appeared in a 
daily paper a few days ago: 

ARTIAL BOARD.—A lady, having a larg- 
er house than she requires, would be apPy to 
meet with a gentleman for breakfast and tea, etc. 

Oh, good gracious! Does she intend to 
make only two meals of the poor man! 

A minister at a colored wedding, who wish- 
ed to be humorous said:—On such occasions 
it is customary to kiss the bride, but in this 
case we will omitit.” To which ungallant re- 
mark the bridegroom pertinently replied :— 
On such occasions it is customary to pay the 
minister $10, but in this case we will omit it.” 

Appropriate names.—For a printer’s wife, 
Em; for a sporter’s wife, Bet-ty; for a law- 
yer’s wife, Sue;.for a teamster’s wife, Carrie; 
for a fisherman’s wife, Netty; for a shoema- 
er’s wife, Peggy; for a carpet-man’s wife, 
Matty; for an auctioneer’s wife, Biddy; for a 
chemist’s wife, Ann Eliza; for an engineer’s 
wife, Bridge-it. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, _ 





Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, eto. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 


Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements 

Foliage, by an ee oy Ly rocess, taught n one es- 

son. Decalcotmanie Depot, 351 Wasbington Street. 
May 27. ly 





Gas Light for the Country. 


NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 





Only Cas Machine ever Awarded a Silver Medal. 





THE AUTOMATIC 
GAS MACHINE 


18 USED FOR 


| Private Residencies, Hotels, Mills, Churches, 


The testimonials of parties who have used them for 
several years will be given by calling as our office, 


No. 7 Liberty Square, Boston, 


Where the Machine can be seen in operation. 


D. W. HOLMES. 


tae Send for a Circular. 3t Mar. 2. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 





ly Aug. 5. 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 


No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. : 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


~ B. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Curvs. 
Oflice, 713 Washingtena Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHEB 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan. 27, ’72. 


TWELVE MUSIO BOOKS, 
WHICH CONSTITUTE A 
Complete Musical Library! 
1200 or more Songs and Pieces for Pianoforte 
or Reed Organ. Worth from $300 to $400. 
Sold in book form for $30.00 ! 
THE MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal and Instrw 
mentul. 





The most recent work. Very Popular. 

THE SILVER CHORD. focal, 

Large number of the best Sohgs. 
GEMs OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal. 

The very best Songs of Deutschland. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. 

A choice collection. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 

Selected from a large number. The best. 
WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 

Popular Songs. More recent than Silver Chord. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal. 

Comprises most of the favorites of Standard Op- 


eras, 

SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal. 

Completely filled with the best Duets. 
PIANIS(’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vol. 3 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. _ Jnstrumental. 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vol. 4. 
HOME CIRCLE, Vols. Ll. and ll. Instrumental. . 

These tine books gave a poma te the whole set, which 
is often called THE HOME CIRCLE SERIES. all the 
books being o” uniform binding and size, filled, not 
with the most difficult cr the most severely classical 
music, but with that whioh is genial, bright, popular, 
and titted for the entertainment of the happy ‘‘circle”’ 


at home. 
Price of each book, $2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth; 
and Full Gilt, $4.00. Sent, postepaid, for the above 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Jan. 6. BOSTON. ly 





TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 


———9—— 


THE 


WILLCOX 


& GIBBS | 





SILENT SEWING 


MACHINE 


Should be tested by ail before purchasing elsewhere. 


ITs TWISTED 


LOOP STITCH 


IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
(Ailastrated Book, 96 pages, free.) 
_9——_—_—— 
Machines of other Makers taken in exchange at their Mare 
het Value. 
Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
———y—_———_ 
Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


Mr. E. W. Never: 


‘“‘MzLrossz, November 29, 1871. 


Dear Sir,—You desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opiu- 


ion fully would require more space than re have allot ’ 
ree of the double-thread sewing machines, beforeI knew of the 

ourselves about equal in ability to the average of women, but our experience 
resident 


I have owned and used in my family t 
Willcox & Gibbs. We esteemed 


with these machines took us downin our own estimation amazingly. We almost needed a machinist 


in the family, so difficult werethey of management. 
The Willcox & Gibbs is 


everybody uses it, from pater fsmilias, who comes from the barn, with gunn: 
repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for 


els and sews carpeting with it. 


the first sewing wachine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 


cloth and leather to be sewed or 
nm years, who hems crash 


; 


And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready; it will do anything and everything that is expected to 


be done with a needle; it is s» simple, so easily managed and so 
soto the My Senne. Maa. ane, silk, mary coarse fabrics—it dec 
carry the key of the other machines in my pocket continually, for I feared to have any but the 
use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands or for the use of anybody as does the plano. I have 
y another, money er ar ag: me to part with it. 


over four years, and if I could aot replace it 
Yours truly, 


difficult to get out of order, that it is accessi- 
nes to sew none ofthese. I 


A. LIVERMORE, 
Editor Woman's Journal.’’ 


—_—_—o—_——. 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“T have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willcox 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other [ have yet tried.”’ 


——_o—__— 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 
142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 





E. W. NEFF, Manager. 





CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATFST STYLE 


SEWING MACHINE TABLE 


JUST OUT. 








CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Vassepartoeut Maude to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


« Dec. 10. 


3 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 








United Piano Makers’ 


(CuarTeRED New York, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and U pright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Ayraffe, with 
Fall [ren Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and yo 
tone throu hout the seale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the -—— pianists and musical artists 
allover the country. These pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN;, 


Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly 


Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 130 S d Av cormer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


izss d Av New York City. 


IT PAYS! 


W HITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
reading. The price of subscription is only $1.00 a 
year. Sve are determined, diless of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this pur- 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as ~ oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
evenings get a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 
GILMORK & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dec, 23. 











J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
— AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 

Ne. 148 Elies Street, 

(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts. 

The cheapest place in Boston. 
Home of Health. 
Boarding in pd York ot Be. E. P. Miller’s Home 
, No. t 2th St., near uare. 
Secstinet eaocmenedniiene at much less than | hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find heres safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, tor 
t, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., —— 

June 10, 


Ne. 5 Pemberton 











E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VEYANCERS, 
- (R 3 
Pxsmination of Title of’ Real Estate te ot the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of al) kinds 
of Instruments to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
Srevens. Magy E 





DWARD G. . STEVENS. 
Jan, 21. tf 
A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| ie Da Wa 6 B 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos te Let. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 2. BOSTON. ly 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Besten. 








C. W. TusNER. H. R. Cumuzr, 
June 24. ly 
F. VOGL & CO., 

FURNITURE, 


. MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Besten, Mass. 





Freperic Voe., 
8. C. VoeL. ly May 2. 
= ——EE — ——————— CS 
THE INVINCIBLENESS 
—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
QANNOT BE DOUBTED. 








Ghar VUL 


+ + 


For Compactness, Kase of Manipulation, Durabili- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 
THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms te 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
3 H. FOWLER, Ageat, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 2. o-: 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The Massachusetts Joint Special Commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage gave a third legisla- 
tive hearing last Monday morning, at 9.30 A. 
M., at the Green Room. 

The haf was crowded with ladies and gen- 
tlemen, inclading many members of the Leg- 
islature, and the utmost interest and atten- 

ion were manifested. At 12.45 when the 
hearing closed, the audience seemed reluctant 
to deprt, and the ability with which the peti- 
tions had been supported was a subject of gen- 
eral congratulation. Ifall the members of the 
Legislature could have been present at these 
three hearings, the success of Woman Suffrage 
would be assured. 

But if anybody failed to be convin ed by 
the advocates of woman’s equality, the spirit 
and temper displayed by the opponents would 
have furnished a final and conclusive argu- 
ment in woman’s favor. As a question of 
relative fitness for voting and holding office 
between Mrs. Cheney aud Rev. Dr. Fulton, 
for instance, there could be but one answer 
after both were heard. It is unnecessary to 
say what that answer would have been. 

Upon the petitiou for an Act declaring that 
women have the right to hold office under the 
Constitution, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall was the 

first speaker. He sald:— 


That the object of the legislation asked 
is, to put woman upon an equality with 
men, It is true that the holding of office 
is connected with the right of suffrage, 
but the granting of that right by constitu- 
tional amendment will oceupy two or 
three years, and perhaps longer. This mat- 
ter ‘s entirely in the control of the Legisla- 
ture. The Supreme Court last summer decid- 
ed that a woman could not hold a commission 
as Justice of the Peace. The Court, however, 
did not hold that the Constitutioh disabled 
women from holding offive, but that under the 
old common law, they were disabled, and the 
Constitution had not removed the disability. 
if this be the proper construction, the Legis- 
lature may, by a Soclesntery Act, remove the 
disability. 

The Constitutiou limits the right of suffrage 
for certain public officers to males, but dves 
not in any way limit the right to hold office by 
any such provision. It is woman’s right. 
therefore, to be placed upon an equality with 
men in this matter, and as aright she de- 
mands it. Twice the Legislature has created 
offices to be filled by women, who now act 
upon advisory buards. There are some offices 
which women are well qual-fied to fill. They 
ought to be members of School Committees, of 
Boards of Overseers of the Poor, of the Board 
of State Charities, of Boards of Visitors of 
Prisons. For the work ot such offices they 
are peculiarly well fitted. Throughout this 
country and in Europe, for he last fifty years, 
women have been entering into public life to 
the great advantage of all 

He read the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the case of the appointment of Julia Ward 
Howe, last year, as a Justice of the Peace, to 
show that the judges did not object to it on 
constitutional grounds, but that their objec- 
tion was based on the common law. It did 
not require an amendment to the Constitution 
to allow a woman to make a will, and none 
was needed in this case. It had never been 
said in the law that une Senators, the Repre- 
sentatives, or the Governor should be males. 
The regulation of a large class of officers was 
left to the Legislature. The Legislature had 
itself created twuv Boards on which women 
were placed. Onein 1868,the Advisory Board 
of women for the State School at Lancaster, 


and the other iu 1870, the Advisory Board of | 
Women were especially | 


Visitors to Prisons. 
adapved to hold office in matters relating to 
education and the care of the poor. 

Mrs. Edna D. Cheney followed Mr. Sewall. 
She claimed that this legislation would be a 
step in the right direction. By the exclusion 


of women we cannot tell how much of ability | 
There | 


ahd talent may be lost to the public. 
are many offices which require the peculiar 
qualities possessed by women. 
in private action of excluding women from ed- 
ucational and charitable work ; why then lon- 


er exclude them from like public work ? | 


They have been appointed upon Advisory 
Boards, but, until they have full power to act, 
their good influence canuot be fully felt. 

It was a step in the destruction of class leg- 
islation. If any class was excluded talent and 
ability of which we had no knowledge might 
be excluded from certain offices. To exclude 
a person from auy office for which they were 
fitted was detrimental to the country. The 


pecuiiar qualities of woman's nature were need- | 


ed in certain deparuneuts of the government. 
As a wember of an advisory 


ed it as a right such an act was indispensable 
to womau’s good, and it would tend to eno- 
bie labor. Nothing revolutionary or startling 
would follow the measure, but it would be 
only beneficial. 
higher tone in society, and a better moral spir- 
it in all discussions. 

The fuuctions of goverument have greatly 
changed during the last century. The duties 


of citizens are not now, as once, military, but. | 


civil, which women are qualified to perform. 
It will benefit women to have ‘this right, sup- 
plying work for them and removing the now 
prevalent opinion that to work for mouey is 
disgraceful. The large majority of the citizens 
of the Btate ought not to be deprived of this 
right by those who hold office. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell followed briefly, 
reading an article from the Philadelphia Press 
showing the excellent results of the employ- 
ment of women in the departments at Wash- 
ington. The experience of women in office, 
shows that they are peculiarly faithful in of- 
tices of public trust. Gen. Spinner attributed 
much of his success in the Treasury bureau to 
the employment of female clerks. Gen. Burt 
had said that there had never been a dollar 
embezzled by the female clerks in the Post Of- 
fice. He also read statements to show the ef- 
fiiency of Mrs. Esther Morris,iu perf. rming the 
duties of justice of the peace iu Wyoming. The 
Western States had goue ahead in this matter 
and settled it in the affirmative. In lowa they 
have gone far beyond this poiut, several wo- 
men holding positions of trust aud giving uni- 


No one thinks | 


board woman | 
could not exert her full power. While they ask- | 


It would tend to produce a | 


¢ 
the Legislature to carry into effect a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted last fall by the Re- 
publican State Convention, which expressly 
commended the action of recent State Legis- 
latures in appointing women to important 
public trusts. 

At this point the time allotted to the on- 
ers expired, and Rev. J. D. Fulton, D. D., open- 
ed for the remonstrants. In reply to Mr. Sewall 
he said that his wife was not only on an equal- 
ity with himself, but held a really superior po- 
sition. He knew of no law which would pre- 
vent women from visiting poorhouses and pris- 
ons now. But there are two kinds of work to 
be done, that outside and that inside of the 
house, and he thought the women would even- 
tually rise up and tell those who are asking 
for Woman’s Rights to stop their asking and 
keep still. He quoted from a Wyoming letter 
in the New York Tribune, detailing the bad 
results of allowing women to hold office there. 
He objected to women holding office, because 
they have the highest and noblest office—the 
head of a family. He did not think the Leg- 
islature ought by law to over-ride the Consti- 
tution. He believed the Constitution ought 
to be amended if anything was to be done. 
He believed that this disability had its founda- 
tion in law, the law of God and of our fathers. 
If the offices are open to women, there are 
women in this city who will makea more dis- 
graceful scramble for them than now exists. 
For the sake of his childeen, he hoped they 
would not be thus opened. There are things 
done by some women in Boston Sunday even- 
ings, by women who are prominent in this 
movement, which his reverence for women 
would not allow him to speak of. [Hisses | 
“I tell you, gentlemen,” said he, “that if wo- 
men are admitted to offices, you’ll have more 
geese than you've got now. If women are ad- 
mitted to office, it will be but a short time be- 
fore the offices will be held by women of the 
worst classes.”’ 

Mrs. L. M. Warner followed Dr. Fulton. 
She said that, if women were to be admitted 
to the right to hold office, they should be com- 
pelled to pay the debts of their husbands and 


they now were. If women are to have this 
right, they must also assume great duties. By 
what right do these people claim to speak for 
the women of: this State? If the question, 
whether they wished this right, were submit- 
| ted to the women of the State they would an- 
| Sswer an emphatic, No. 
| working-woman’s association of 250 members, 
| who had been insulted by these who constant- 
| ly ask for new rights. She had put her foot( ?) 

on the helm, and was determined to conquer 

or die. f 

Mr. N. E. Chase and Mrs. H. M. Bodrie fol- 
owed in a rambling way, briefly, against the 
| peti‘ion, after which Dr. Fulton closed for the 
} reinvnstrants. 

Wia. Lloyd Garrison followed for the peti- 
tiouers. Referring to an article in the Com- 
monwealth, recently, relative to the committee 
on Woman Suffrage he denied that it express- 
ed the feelings of the petitioners, who have re- 
ceived only the kindest treatment at the com- 
mittee’s hands. 

The evidence proves that whenever women 
have been admitted to the right to hold office, 
the result has always been good. Why should 
men be tied up to the rejection of the best 
intellects and hearts of the country? Domen 
neglect their home duties because they have 
the right to vote and hold office? No; and 
women will not neglect theirs, and to suggest 
that they will is to insuit them. The number 
of individuals who will be withdrawn from 
| homes if women are allowed to hold office 
| will be so small as not to affect the homes of 
the State. We want in oftice brains, hearts, 
consciences—and women have all these. 

Class legislation has never worked well and 
this 
legislation. 1t was said that the clergy were 
against this but he had found theclergy wrong 
| in all reforms. The Baptist clergy were over- 

whelmingly pro-slavery. 
Mr. Fulton—Not at all; you would never 
| have succeeded without us. 
| Mr. Garrison proceeded, after several inter- 





—_ 








| ruptions, saying that if offices are needed | 


| for man they are needed for women. Women 
| Claim office nut, as has been asserted, because 


are taxed and governed as men are. He 


closed by expressing his confidence that in the | 


end the cause would succeed because it was 
right. 

Mrs. Cheney spoke briefly in relation to the 
claim that women as a class was better than 
| men as a class, declaring that she had been 
unable to discover that one surpassed the oth- 
er, but that there were good and bad individ- 
uals in both. There was indeed the widest di- 
versity of talent and virtue between individ- 
uals of either sex. Nevertheless it could not 
be denied that there was a difference of quality 
in the sexes and this very difference made 


women peculiarly suitable for certain offices. | 


The great point to be attained is the selection 
of the most capable person for the place, and 
the State should not be deprived of the ser- 
vices of the person, simply because she is a 
woman. We ask that the range of selection 
shall be unlimited and that offices shall 
be conferred upon considerations of personal 
integrity and ability. 

The Chairman then announced that the 
hearing was closed. 
i 
| -_<——_ 
A CRUEL INJUSTICE. 


| Wendell Phillips says, ‘‘I served once as a 
| clerk in a court of this county, and I remem- | 


| ber a single case of a woman who earned her 
| daily dollar, and the pride of herdife was that 
her grandchildren, left to Ler orphans, were 
kept from the almshouse by their grandmoth- 
er’s persistent thrift and toil. Lt was the last 
| refuge of a justifiable pride. She was an ob- 


| ject of some criticism in the neighborhood, and | 


| finally drag_ed into court on a charge of theft. 
| Friendless, she could not be bailed, and she re- 


| mained nearly a month in the Suffolk County | 


| jail. In that time her grandchildren necessa- 
i 


| rily were sent to the poor-house, her little 
| stock of furniture was sold at auction to pay 
| her reut, she had to burrow of her neighbors 


| the means of getting her witnesses, and at 


| last, after nigh thirty days, she saw the face of 


| a judge for thirty minutes, and the first exami- 


nation of the case showed it was baseless; that 


children instead of being exempt from this as | 


She represented a | 


exelusion of women from office is class | 


they are better than men, but because they | 


hadn’t a shadow of justification by the confes- 
sion of the magistrate himself. Out of pocket 
more than she could earn in any two months, 
scarred in character, sore with the breaking of 
the only tie that bound her to self-respect, her 
children paupers, the judge graciously allowed 
her to go. Whose mistake was it that she ever 
came there? Not hers. She never stepped 
her foot over the line of the law. The State 
owed her atonement; the State owed her com- 
pensation. The State, which had invaded the 
round of her domestic and faultless life, owed 
her, in the person of the magistrate, a public 
apology, and then behind that the amplest pe- 
cuniary compeusation for the loss.” 





— Gorrespondence. 





OUR PHILADELPHIA LETIER. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1, 1872. 

Ido not suppose that the most sanguine 
among us ever believed thatour Legislature 
would grant the object of the petitions we 
have been circulating recently, and to which 
a great number of names have been appended, 
We are not apt to indulge in such an irration- 
al expectation. But the most palpable assur- 
ance that our purpose would fail, was not suf- 
ficient to deter us from making the exertion, 
Alleffort is useful. Not alone important are 
those aims that are sure to be crowned with 
success. The impracticable ones are needful. 
They have their influence. They discipline. 
One of their uses is to smooth and prepare the 
way towards final results, We cannot dis- 
pense with the instruction they afford. No 
one working for Woman Suffrage should de- 
spise the simplest endeavor, nor refrain from 
giving countenance to the most hopeless ob- 
ject. Every act isin the line of gradual pro- 
gress towards achievement. 

When our first petitions were presented to 





ed. Noone wishes to deprive them of this 
harmless privilege, nor chide them for indulg- 
ing in its innocent enjoyment; but these 
things do not alwayscontinue a source of mer- 
|riment. By custom they soon command re- 
spectful attention. Perhaps by another year, 
instead of seeming merely grotesque, they 
may disclose to the minds of our mirthful 
friends some glimmering of wisdom and jus- 
tice. 

The merrymaking was no prediction of the 
vote. It was better than our highest hope 
| had ventured to anticipate. If, with the 
| laugh included, the figures actually stand 
| thirty-one to thirty-eight, how will they be 
| 
| 


| 
| 


when the spirit of pleasantry is abandoned ? 
There will yet be a season of sober earnest- 
ness. Our first aim should be to put a solid 
influential Woman Suffrage constituency be- 
hind the Legislature. Now it is feeble and 
scattered. Great principles carry only mod- 


| erate weight in the legislative estimate, unless | 


they are fortified by the power of numbers 
| among the people. 

Miss Hindman, of Pittsburg, very creditably 
served our cause at Harrisburg. Her work 
was specially in behalf of the petitions. She 
was granted a hearing by one of the Senate 
committees, and although her words may have 
fallen on unfriendly ears, their influence was 
not lost in smoothing the way for a more gen- 
erous reception of her ideas in the future. 
The Representatives gave her the use of their 
| hall one evening fora lecture, which the local 
papers refer to in a commendatory spirit. 


has given some proof of the growth of the 
Wowan Suffrage sentiment in different neigh- 
borhoods. This may be illustrated by quoting 
the words of an industrious young lady who 


the Legislature, many of the members laugh- | 





| to the ministerial office; he cited the phraseol- 





| 
most cases due mure to women than men. Mr. | 
| High produced considerable merriment. Rev. 


| Man. 





The circulation of the petitions alluded to | 


confined upon a bed of sickness for some time 
and is yet unable to leave the house. Their 
scanty store of provisions was out, and with 
no bread for her little ones to eat, she was 
forced to dosomething in order to keep star- 
vation from creeping upon them. Although 
not an expert with the woodman’s axe, she 
shouldered it and manufactured with a right 
good will the two hundred hoop poles which 
she sold at the Cooperage. The fall fires burn- 
ed up their stock of wood and staves, which 
the husband had in readiness for market, ex- 
pecting with the proceeds accruing from their 
sale to procure provisions fur the winter. One 
of our citizens, hearing the straightened cir- 
cumstances in which the poor woman was 
placed, immediately set about a collection for 
her benefit, a purse of $9.15 was raised, which 
was received by her with many thanks. This 
family live in the township of Chapin, Saginaw 
County, some seventeen miles from this village. 
After making a few purchases, the woman 
aud little boy started for their home at half- 
past eight o’clock to ride seventeen miles in 
an open sleigh, such a right as the 20th was, 
after having travelled that distance in the 
early morning, with a load which would admit 
of only slow travel. It wasan undertaking 
which few men would wish to perform, but 
when we consider, it was performed by a wo- 
man who wou!d not see her family suffer, we 
must acknowledge her a noble specimen of 
her sex, and one worthy of assistance and re- 
lief.—Ovid ( Mich.) Register. 


——— 


WE3LEYAN MINISTERS’ MEETING. 





At the meeting of Methodist ministers a 
few weeks since at Wesleyan Hall,: Boston, 
Rev. Mr. Sargent led off on woman’s eligibility 


ogy of the Church Discipline, the Old and New 
Testament declarations, and quoted a sentence 
in the Discipline, “Beware of women” (which 
raised a laugh), and the words of Wesley en- 
joining great prudence amoug women. This 
opposition to women was characterized as 
cowardice by Rev. Mr. High of East Boston, 
who argued that the success of revivals was in 





Mr. Trafton was of the opinion that women 
cid more harm in the world than men and 
more good too; they had an important place 
in all great and good work, but in regard to the 
sacerdotal relation, while he admitted their full | 
capacity, he hesitated. Many things were ger- 
main to the ministerial office which are inhe- 
rently impracticable to woman. Christ sent 
out his disciples *‘two and two,” but not man 
and wife. [How do you know?” asked Dr. 
Haven.| “By ty common sense,’ was the 
prompt response, and laughter followed. ‘To 
men was specifically confided the administra- 
tion of church affairs, aud Scripture permits 
not womanly usurpation of authority over 
The most miserable object under heay- 
en is a hempecked husband; if he was oue he | 
would leave the country, so help him God! | 
The idea of a laly bishop presiding over an an- | 
nual confereuce was ridiculous, and in the Di- | 
vine arrangement woman was for a long time 
taboved from occupying any and all such posi- | 
tions of publicity. Rev. Jefferson Hascall, of 
Medford, pointed out the difference between | 
the present and former times. While in the | 
Apostles’ days these stations of prominence | 
were prohibited to women, the promise was, | 
“Tt shall come to pass in the last days that I 
will pour out my Spirit on your sons and daugh- 
ters avd they shall prophesy.” This will cov- 
er all the onward movements so deeply agitat- | 
| 
| 


ed now. A trial of woman’s agency in revi- 
vals had fully vindicated this theory. 

Rey. Dr. Haven argued that the Gospel spirit 
would revolt from the ostracism of women 
from all public associations with men at the 
present day. Rev. Mr. Woods, of Lowell, 
thought it was lowering the standard of bibli- 
cal interpretation to an optional basis, which | 
he deprecated. A running debate was kept 
up for some time after by Rev. Mr. Clarke, of 


| Boston, Rev. Mr. Sherman, of Malden, and | 


took charge of a set of petitions in one of the | 


towns in the northwestern part of the State. 
“One year ago,” she says, “hardly six names 
could have been obtained in this place,’ and 
inasmuch as the petitions were returned with 
fifty-one signatures, she rightly considered it 
| & cause for encouragement. 

| Atthe pleasant room of the Pennsylvania 


others. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Woman's Club. 
On Monday, March lth, Mr. W. P. Atkinson will | 
speak on the True Theory of Education. Hour, 4-30 
P.M. Club tea at 7. 


The Mercantile Savings Institution, 


| advertised in our columus, was organized in 1863, and 


| Woman Suffrage Association, 700 Arch street, | 


| ithas been agreed that friends of the cause so 
| disposed may meet every Saturday afternoon 
| between half-past three and five. They will 
| be free, social, informal gatherings, and any 
| one may participate in the interchange of 
thought, impart the latest iaformation in re- 


| tice by her advertisement that she has changed the 


| gard to the suffrage movement, and contrib- | 


ute to the geveral fund of entertainment and 
instruction. These friendly meetings may be 
made profitable as well as agreeable, and at 
the same time tend to keep fresh and vigorous 
a genial interest in the work for w oman’s en- 
franchisement. Ww. 





WHAT A WOMAN DID. 


On Wednesday last, notwithstanding the 
storm, the mercury nine degrees below zero 
a woman, accompanied by her little son, a lad 


has a paid-up capital of over $200,000 and a surplus of 
$50,000, making a guarantee fund of over $300,000, for | 
the protection of the interests of depositors. Proba 
bly there is none Of our Saving Institutions that 
stand on a better foundation than this one. 


—<——_ 


(a7~ The friends of Sarah A. Colby, M. D., will no- 


location of her office from 579 Tremont St. to 17 Han- 
son St. (a few doors from Tremont) where she has fit- 
ted up a suite of four rooms in elegant style, at great 
expense, for the purpose of making all her office ar- 
rangements and conveniences permanent on the jirst 
floor. Dr. Colby extends her thanks to her many 
friends and patrons for the large favors bestowed upon 
herself, and the confidence reposed in her profes- 


| sional skill; and will extend to all a warm welcome to 
| her new place of business. 


of sume ten years, drove into town from the | 


north, and marketed at the Ovid Cooperage 
| some 200 hoop poles, which she herself cut 
and loaded the day before. The foreman of 
the cooperage, Mr. Rose, seeing that the wo- 


-_——_— ° 
Woman Suffrage Meetings. 

Mr. Warner Johirson is arranging meetings for the | 
agents of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- | 
ciation. It is very desirable that these winter even- 
ings should all be made to serve our cause. There | 
should be at least one meeting in every town and vil- | 
lage in the State. Ada C, Bowles, Margaret W. | 
Campbell and Mary F. Eastman have been doing ex- 
cellent service, and after a little rest from the Bazar, 





| 


| are again ready for the field. Any person who de | 
| sires a meeting in his town should coufer at once with | 


man was in a destitute condition, invited her 


and the boy to his house, where they partook | tar, Mase. 


of a warm dinner. The poor woman's story | 


Mr. Johnson. His address is 250 Main street, Worces- 


In behalf of the Executive Committee. 
James Freeman Clarke, President. 


versa) satisiaction. This petition only ssks | it had not a loop to hang a doubt on; that it | is indeed a pitiful one, her husband bas been! Jucia Warp Hows, Secretary. 






—————» 


‘ . . . 

Mercantile Savings Institution, 

Removed to No. 387 Washington St. 

All deposits made on or before April 1, 1872, wilt 
draw interest from that date. This is the only Say- 
ings Bank in the State that has a paid up guarantee 
fund of over $200,000 for the express protection of de- 
positors. 4t Mar. 9. 





PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 
Call and Examine. 


St., Bost 10— 


3 BOTTOM PRICES ; 


In Boston. 


§. §. HOUGHTON & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES» 
FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SUCH AS 


French Flowers Imported by 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Ribbons of all kinds Imported by 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
French and English Hats Imported by 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Roses, Buds and Grasses, Imported b 

; GHTON & CO. 


5.8. HO 
Dress Trimmings Imported by 

8. 8S. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Velvets, Ribbons and Sashes, Imported b 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 

—at— 
BOTTOM PRICES 
In Boston. 

EVERY variety Embroderies and laces, 
EV ERY variety Linens, Muslins and White Goods 
EVERY variety Table Damasks, Napkins, Towels. 
EVERY variety Cotton Cloths, Quilts, Calicoes, 
EVERY variety Flannels, Black Alpaccas, &c., at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HAMBURG Edgings, 6and 7 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 8 and 10 cts., very cheap! 
ILAMBURG Edgings, 12 and 14 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 17, 20 and 25 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 30, 35 and 40c., very desirable! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 45 to 95 c., very first quality, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 
HOUGTON, 8S. S. & CO, ne Fine Veilings 
theap! 
HOUGHTON,S.S. & CO., sell Fine Lace Goods 


Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, 8. 8. & CO.,, sell Lace Tidies and 
Edgings Nang 
HOUGHTON, 8S. 8S & CQ., sell Dress Trim- 
mings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON,S. 8S. & CO., sell Fine Dress But- 
tons Cheap! 





385 Washing 


a 


| HOUGHTON, S, 8S. & CO., sell Linen Towels at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


8.8. HOUGHTON & CO.,, 
IMPORTERS OF CHROMOS, 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF GERMAN TOYS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH GOODS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SCISSORS, 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF BRAID & BUTTONS, 

8.5. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF YANKEE NOTIONS! 

8.5. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SMALL WARES, 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, Very. 
Best Perfumeries, Extracts, Hair Oils, 
Pomades, Brushes, Jewelry, 

Threads, Small 


ares, 
Toys, Ladies’ Silk 
Neck Ties, in every variety and 
style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery 
and Under Wear, Corsets, Linen Goods, &c., &c., at 


BOTTOM PRICES 
In Boston. 


° 48 SCHOOL ST. 

. 5TREMONT ROW 

72 TREMONT ST. 

55 TREMONT ST. 

131 TREMONT ST. 
Next Door to Winter St. 


S. §. HOUGHTON & CO., 


Mar. 9. BOSTON, MASS. 3m. 


Store 
Store 
Store ° ‘ 
Store, Pavilion 
Store . 


“VITAL MAGNETIC CURE,” 
ALso “THE MENTAL CURE,” 
Are valuable and most useful books, and show how 


| disease can be eradicated by the Mind and Vital Mag- 


netism without medicine. 
They will be sent free, on receipt of $1.50 each, by 
A. 3. HAYWARD, Magnetizer, 82 Dover St., Boston 
Feb. 10. 2m 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
iar Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 


| the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 


ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their gustomers with clean, 


‘ well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
Gal TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 


FRENCH LEOTURES. 
PROF. DW’ EGIENT 
Lectures (in French) every 


MONDAY, 
THURSDAY, 11 3-4 (Noon,) 
SATURDAY, 

And every Thursday Evening, 7 3-4, P. M. 

(GF See Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Professor D'EGHENT will deliver his second lec- 
ture (in French) on ‘THURSDAY, Feb. 29, at 113 A. 
M. (noon) and at7j P. M. 

Subject— Good News from France: “French Women 
of the Period and the Good Work in Hand.”’ 

Every lecture is followed by French Conversations, 
Games of the Drawing-room, etc., at BRACKETT’S 
HALL, 409 Washington street (nearly opposite Globe 
Theater). Tickets at 40 Winter street, Urbino’s 
(Schoenhoff & Moeller] Foreign Bookstore, and at 
Mr. Brackett’s (piano manufacturer) otlice, 409 Wash- 
ington street. 

LEARN TO SPEAK FRENCH BEFORE MID- 
SUMMER. Professor D’EGHENT’S TRIED METH- 
UD enables his,pupils to speak correctly and pretty 
fluently in a few months. New classes now forming. 
A few hours open for private lessous. Mar. 2. 
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